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Capacity! 
In unloading any freighter at dock— 


In transferring any shipment from cars to storage— 
In feeding any factory’s machines with raw material— 


The Capacity of the facilities for this work determines the economy of its accom- 
plishment. 


Its enormous Capacity is one outstanding feature of the 


Otis Inclined Elevator 


1 truck every 10 seconds, 600 trucks per hour, each carrying package freight up to 
many hundred pounds load, is the Capacity of the Otis Inclined Elevator at a 
speed of 125 ft. per minute—1 every 5 seconds, 1200 trucks per hour, when running 


250 feet per minute. 
Would not your traffic costs be reduced by such an equipment of such Capacity ? 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Eleventh Ave. and Twenty-sixth St., New York 600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago ‘aps 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


TO 


TRAFFIC WORLD SUBSCRIBERS 


Personal Replies by Mail or Wire to 
Legal or Special Service Inquiries 


Book of 5 Legal Coupons $5.00 Good Within 1 Year 
ae “ec 12 “ “ce $10. 00 4“ “ce 
be 66 10 Service “cé $5.00 ee an ae 66 
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Single Legal Inquiries $1.00 
“Service “ $0.75 


Let Us Give You The Details 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Panama = and Commerce 


Chapter Headings 


The reason for its building—The canal and 
the length and time of ocean voyages—Serv- 
ices through the canal—The canal and freight 
rates—The canal and the domestic trade and 
industries of the United States—The canal 
and the foreign trade of the United States— 
The canal and the American Marine—Europe’s 
interest in the canal—Competition of the 
Suez and the Panama routes—Fuel supplies 
and costs via the canal and alternative routes 
—Panama canal tolls—Tonnage rules—Ad- 
ministration—What happened when the slides 
closed the canal. 

Illustrated with maps and diagrams. ....$2.,10 


Principles of Railroad Transportation 
Johnson 
An up-to-date treatise on all phases of rail- 
road transportation, profusely illustrated. 
Small 8vo. Cloth binding, $2.60. 


For sale by 
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G. V.’s Have Proved Marvelously Economical 


In Mill-Yard Trucking 


mult Ti 


4 \Wittt 


CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD M MASS. 


Nol 


ANUFACTURERS whe are confronted with the problem of economical mill-yard 
delivery will find G. V. Electric Trucks the logical solution. Because of the simplicity 
of mechanical construction, G. V. Electrics are far more economical in operation and 

upkeep than gas trucks. G. V.’s can make short hauls with many stops, without the use of 
power except while running. Here’s only one important economy of G. V.’s over gas trucks. 
There are others. We want to prove that G. V.’s will save you money by adding efficiency 
and cutting delivery costs. We want to give you the names of big manufacturers who have 


tried both gas and electrics in mill-yard trucking, but finally standardized on G. V.’s for 
economic hauling. 


We have the facts—the result of 15 years’ specialization im the electric truck field. 
Write for Catalogue No. 104 today. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 


General Office and Factory: Long Island City, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Six Models: 1,000 to 10,000 pounds capacity. Dealers in unoccupied territory 
16104 are invited to correspond. 


G. V. Electric Trucks 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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THE TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Alt the way across the land, the fastest trains are known as expresses. 
And it is upon such trains that Wells Fargo carries the shipments 


entrusted to it for delivery. 


The trafic manager knows. He understands the far-reaching system of 
Wells Fargo throughout the United States; its facilities for reaching almost 
every corner of the world. He knows the express in this country as the 
swiftest form of package transportation in the world today. 


He realizes that Wells Fargo affords what might be termed “Specialized 
Transportation.” He knows that for each particular class of goods it 
provides a means of carriage well suited to the character. of the ship- 
ment. He understands that there are safety trunks for small and fragile 
packages; steel safes for valuables and moneys; refrigerator cars for per- 
ishable goods; special stable cars for horses; end-door cars for automobiles 


—other adaptations for various shipments. 


He understands that Wells Fargo specializes in the transportation of 
goods. No wonder, then, that in large stores, and manufacturing plants, 


the traffic manager says to his shipping department: 


‘‘Be sure and use Wells Fargo”’ 


WELLS FARGO & CO EXPRESS 


As a Friend of "HE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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DANGER OF CAR SHORTAGE 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League and many of the 
the 








railroads have recently issued warnings of 
danger of a serious car shortage, pointing out ways 
and means by which it may be made less serious. 
Railroad equipment, as shown by recent  state- 
ments of car shortage and surplus, is unusually 
busy, and the demands on it are greatly increased 
by the season’s grain movement. 

The warning and the call to action are to car- 
rier and shipper alike. The carrier has its usual 
obligation to furnish the shipper with cars, and 
its earnings depend on the efficiency with which 
it can move its equipment back and forth. That 
should be its point of view. The shipper has. his 
obligation to his fellow shipper that his delays may 
not inconvenience his neighbor, and his own imme- 
diate interest demands that cars be moved as rap- 
idly as possible. His own delays as well as those 
of his neighbors operate to hamper his own busi- 
Besides, at this particular time the railroads 
are contemplating increased demurrage charges as 
a means of. overcoming delays in loading and un- 
loading, and it behooves shippers, if they would 
hope to fight successfully this proposed increase, 
to make 


ness. 


as good a showing as possible. 

It is thus to everybody’s interest that there be 
as little shortage in ecquipment as 
Shippers should load promptly and fully, and con- 
signees should unload as promptly, regardless of 
whether they use all their free time. 


possible. 


If a car can 


be unloaded or loaded in less than free time, then 
do it for the sake of some other shipper who needs 
cars or in order that you yourself at some later 
day may get the cars you want. 


Carriers should 
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make every effort to see that this is done and to 
move cars as soon as they are loaded or unloaded. 
Inefficient terminal operations should not be per- 
mitted to tie up equipment and cars must not be 
used for storage of company material. 

In the past there has been room for criticism 
on both sides, and neither side has ‘spared admin- 
The scolding has not been amiss if it 
3ut now is the time for both 


istering it. 
has brought results. 
sides to realize their blame and to do their utmost to 
correct it. The railroads, of course, bear the prime 
responsibility because it is their function to fur- 
nish equipment for the transportation of freight. 
But a shipper may not criticize them if he has not 
done his utmost to facilitate movement. ‘The rail- 
roads, because of their organization, are better 
able to put into effect reforms which must be 
adopted by shippers only as individuals; but ship- 
pers may do much, nevertheless, if they will only 
realize their obligation to co-operate. With the 
transportation horror threatened by the narrowly 
averted strike of the railway tainmen a danger 
passed, the traffic men of both carriers and shippers, 
ought to be sufficiently grateful to put in a little 
extra effort to keep things clear. 





THE STRIKE AVERTED 


The threatened railroad strike has been averted, 
but at what cost and how? The four brotherhoods 
of railway trainmen, under the pretext of a de- 
mand for an eight-hour day, asked for an increase 
in wages. The railroads refused and a strike was 
voted. The President of the United States, after 
the efforts of the board of mediation and concilia- 
tion had failed to bring about a settlement, tried 
The railroads offered to arbitrate but 
the men were obdurate. They would have what 
they asked or strike. The President, also failing 
to bring about a settlement through his personal 
efforts, went to Congress with a program of legis- 
lation on which the so-called eight-hour day was 
There were some more or 


his hand. 


the principal number. 
less mitigating provisions in the program, but 
labor did not like them, and Congress had no time 
to consider them or pass them. The men had said 
they would strike September 4 if the eight-hour 
legislation was not enacted by the night of Septem- 
ber 2. So our statesmen in Congress emasculated the 
program until it contained nothing but the eight- 
hour day and a provision for a commission to 
study its effects, and then fell over each other in 
their efforts to get it through in the two days be- 
fore the time limit set by the men expired. The 
President, without insisting on the rest of his pro- 
gram, allowed the bill to go through in this form 
and gleefully signed it. 
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So Congress and the President, merely in order 
to avert a strike, have, without any sort of in- 
vestigation, enacted a law increasing the wages ot 
those who threatened to strike, and have done it 
under the pretense that they were enacting eight- 
hour-day legislation. Nobody asked for shorter 
hours of labor, nobody who knew anything about 
the subject thought shorter hours of labor were 
being provided for, and nobody will spend any 
more time with his family because his hours have 
been shortened by this law. 

“He kept us out of war” is a strong and worthy 
slogan only so long as the means used to keep us 
out of war are fair, honorable and manly. The 
strength of the cry, “He averted a strike,” is to be 
measured by the same standard. One with the 
necessary power could keep us out of war by giv- 
ing hostages and treasure and a mortgage on the 
future to an invading foe, but to most of us -he 
would not thereby be commending himself. There 
are those, doubtless, to whom war is so horrible 
that such a course would be approved if it avoided 
bloodshed. There is no argument that can be made 
They are the ones—and those who profit 
financially by the higher wages—who approve the 
government’s course in the present case. 
Comfort ! 


to these. 


Peace! 
No 
matter about principle; no matter about precedent ; 
no matter about fairness, or justice, or economic 
consequences ; no matter about anything so traffic 
be uninterrupted. 


Let us have them at any price. 


The railroads are expected to contest the new 
law on the ground that it is unconstitutional as an 
attempt to fix wages by legislation. 
that and nothing else. 


It is exactly 
Whether it is unconstitu- 
tional or not we do not know. If it is, and the 
courts so find it, doubtless we shall have the threats 
of strike all over again. Indeed, that is almost 
certain now, for the men know better how to go 


about it. 


They know their power. The club of 


a threatened strike swung over the heads of a com- 
placent president and Congress has been found to 
be an effective weapon—especially if wielded in 


campaign time. So nothing will have been settled. 

And if the law be found constitutional, what 
then? It means higher freight rates for all of us. 
The railroads cannot reach into thin air and find 
the money to pay this fifty or one hundred million 
dollar increase in wages. 
how. 


They must earn it some- 
Certainly they will try to get it through an 
advance in freight rates, and doubtless—though 
Congress failed to adopt the suggestion of the 
President that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion be instructed to take the wage increase into 
consideration in connection with rates—the Com- 
mission, unless some surprising showing is made 
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by protestants, will grant the advance asked. So 
the head of every family of five persons will be 
taxed in freight rates upwards of two dollars and 
a half a year that four hundred thousand railroad 
trainmen, the justice of whose demands has not 
even been investigated, to say nothing of arbi- 
trated, may have an increase in wages to which 
those best informed say they are not entitled and 
which at least makes their compensation far 
greater than that of other men in similar employ- 
ment. And they get it under the pretext of 
humanitarian legislation. 

The railroads probably will not suffer in the long 
run, except for the annoyance of being compelled 
to do something that is not fair, and from the fear 
of future threats encouraged by recent successes. 
But the shipper is to take another degree in the 
Ancient and Honorable Order of Goats and the 
public gets another bag to hold. ° 


SPOKANE SUITS DISMISSED 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Suits to prevent the enforcement of the order of the 
Commission in the Spokane Merchants’ Association case 
have been dismissed. The San Francisco case was dis- 
missed by a court composed of Judges Hunt, Morrow and 
Van Fleet. The former was one of the judges of the 
Commerce Court and therefore more than ordinarily fa- 
miliar with the litigation it was proposed to carry on, 
The application was dismissed because five days’ notice 
had not been given as provided by law. 

The Portland case was dismissed on motion of the ap- 
plicants for injunction. The suspension of the tariffs made 
it unnecessary, if not undesirable, to continue the judicial 
proceedings. The fact that the San Francisco and Port- 
land interests would be fully satisfied if the Commission 
suspended the tariffs was set forth in the Traffic World at 
the time. They simply desired to save whatever rights 
they might have by beginning the suits. They could not - 
know, although they believed that the Commission would 
suspend the tariffs. 


The dismissal of the San Francisco suit because a notice 
of five days was not given caused a little surprise, because 
it is known Seth Mann had copies of the application for 
an injunction with him while he was in Washington at- 
tending the hearings on the tariffs before the Suspension 
Board. He could have given a copy of the bill to Chief 
Counsel Folk in time to have complied with the five days’ 
notice requirement of the law. Whether such service 
would have been legal no one has been interested enough 
to figure out, but it is suspected that if the court had 
been told that such a copy had been placed in the hands 
of Chief Counsel Folk more than five days before the be- 
ginning of the suit, it would have been inclined to believe 
the service complied with the intent of the statute. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE. 

The Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau, in its report for 
July, shows 5,571 cars held overtime, or a percentage of 
02.81, as against 3,249, or a percentage of 01.95, for July, 
1915. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


The Hoisting of Freight Rates — 

With the President, Congress and the 

Commission doing what they could to 

hoist freight charges, this probably 

has not been regarded as a happy 

week for the man who pays the 

freight bills, even if he does later pass 

them on to somebody else. Senators 

from the middle West, like Cummins, 

Kenyon, Nelson, Norris and Curtis, 

who realize that their constituents 

know much about railroad rates, voted against the so-called 

eight-hour bill. While they may have assigned other rea- 

sons for their action, it is believed the fundamental one 

is to be found in the fact that an advanced freight rate, 

in the eyes of a middle western man, is anathema. They 

may not have liked the idea of Congress being made to 

jump through a hoop because so-called labor leaders 

cracked their whips, but the hostility of the average mid- 

dle western man to paying more for his railroad service is 

regarded as having been the controlling deterrent. In 

effect, Congress has ordered rate advances. They will prob- 

ably have to be made as a result of its undertaking to 

legislate on wages in a situation in which no one asserted 

the moving fact to be a desire to increase safety by cut- 

ting down the hours of labor. The Commission’s reason 

for ordering a revision in iron ore rates that will probably 

result in more revenue for the carriers may be ascribed 

to a reaching for the ideal in the stating of rates. No one 

is likely to intimate that that revision was made with a 

view to providing additional revenue needed to cover the 

advance in wages. That will not be done unless the one 

impugning the motives of the commissioners takes Presi- 

dent Wilson’s words about the railroads not caring to take 

the assurances of himself nor of Congress, as indicating 

that the situation that arose in the last part of August was 

foreseen and discounted in the early part of July. That, 

however, is too flimsy, it is believed, to be accepted by 
balanced men. 


Freight rates, a la Carte.—A la carte, instead of the table 
d’hote railroad rates that have been in use on American 
railroads, may be the outcome of the iron ore rate revi- 


sion decision. When the American hotels went from the 
American to the European system of stating prices for 
food, it was an upward revision. According to dissenting 
Commissioner McChord, that is the character of the 
changes ordered in regard to ore rates. Time was when the 
Commission proceeded on the assumption that if the whole 
charge was reasonable, it made little difference to the ship- 
per what its components might be; that it made no differ- 
ence to the eater if the landlord, in his figuring, held his 
bread and butter to be worth ten cents, his vegetables only 
five cents and his meat thirty-five, so long as fifty cents 
was regarded as reasonable for the whole. It is notorious, 
however, that since the change, the cost of living to those 
who must depend on hotels has more than doubled. The 
room alone costs as much as room and board formerly 
cost. If, now, railroad rates are to be stated in the same 
way, the tendency, it has been suggested, will be to make 
the line haul rate between terminals as great as the rate 
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for the present whole-service, all on account of the pursuit 
of an ideal, that, the shipper shall know what each part 
of the service costs him. To many it looks like a re- 
action to the time before through route and joint rate 
arrangements came into fashion. A thought on that part 
of the decision, which, in effect, directs the carriers to 
make a separate charge for delivery on trestles, is that 
it is an indirect attempt by the Commission to reverse 
the Supreme Court in the Los Angeles switching and the 
tap Hne cases, in which the protesting shippers were vic- 
torious. 

Regulation of Salaries.—Supporters of the settlement 
made with the railroad brotherhoods by Congress thought 
it would be a good joke on the railroad presidents had 
Congress provided for regulation of wages by the Com- 
mission, as Senator Underwood proposed. They suggested 
that an investigation and regulation of salaries for presi- 
dents and general managers would be one of the first 
started. The suggestion was strong that nearly every 
railroad president would lose part of his salary and every 
engine-driver would have his raised. The fact that there 
is no little protected home circle of railroad presidents 
such as exists among enginemen and trainmen and that 
anybody who could convince the owners of a railroad that 
he could make more money for them than their president 
could get the president’s job was ignored. Trainmen are 
not hired in that way. Their combination eliminates com- 
petition among the men who would like to be trainmen. 
Only members of the protected home circle may be em- 
ployed by a company that desires peace. The rule for hir- 
ing presidents, general mariagers, traffic managers and 
others who have no unions to foster and protect them is 
that the best man wins. 


Retaliation for the Blacklist.—It may become necessary 
for common carrier, express, telegraph, wireless and cable 
companies to post with their receiving clerks copies of 
lists of persons not entitled to use the facilities offered to 
the public by such common carriers. Such lists will be 
necessary if a certain amendment to the revenue law ‘s 
not to be treated as “bunk.” The amendment of Senator 
Phelan, of California, authorizes the President to deny 
the use of the mails, the wire and express companies 10 
citizens and subjects of belligerents who deny free use to 
the facilities of commerce to -American citizens. The 
Phelan amendment is aimed at Great Britain, which, since 
the war, has exercised a supervision over American mails 
and commerce as great as if they belonged to her. The 
supposed international law “sharps,” especially those 
whose sympathies run toward the central empires, say that 
Great Britain’s supervision and blacklist are in violation 
of the laws governing relations between nations. Every- 
body who knows anything about law relating to secondary 
boycott is well aware that the British blacklist is in dis- 
tinct violation of the domestic laws of England and the 
United States, but whether the violation also runs to the 
law between nations is a different question. In the Cin- 
cinnati brick-strike case, Judge William Howard Taft 
sent a labor leader to jail for doing what Great Britain 
is doing. In the Danbury Hatters’ case, the striking hat- 
ters are now collecting money from their friends to pay 
judgments against their homes because they worked the 
secondary boycott or blacklist. The retaliation, however, 
would amount to nothing. The blacklisted persons would 
simply hire somebody’s name to be used in transactions 
with common carriers of the kind mentioned. 
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A Correction in Pomerene Bill —H. L. Charles and other 
readers of The Traffic World have just cause for tom- 
plaint. They have written words of protest about section 
10 of the Pomerene bill of lading, based on a typographical 
error in The Traffic World of August 26. As printed in The 
Traffic World, the law reads: “That where a carrier de- 
livers goods to one who is not lawfully entitled to the 
possession of them, the carrier shall be liable . . . if 
prior to such delivery he—(a) had been requested, by 
or on behalf of a person ‘not’ having a right of property 
or possession in the goods, not to make such delivery.” 
That word “not” had no business there. It is not there 
in the official copy of the bill. The law intends to exempt 
from liability a carrier who refuses to make delivery of 
goods, if prior to such delivery it is requested by the per- 
son having the right of property or possession asks it not 
to make delivery. In other words, it intends the owner of 
the goods or his consignee to have vested in him, up to the 
time of delivery, absolute control over the shipment. Mr. 
Charles’s protest, based on that error, is mild in compari- 
son with what it might have bgen if the law really read 
that way. 


Some Opinions of Congress.—For the information 2f 
shippers living in the central and western parts of the 
country who may not see the eastern newspapers, what 
they are saying about Congress may be inferred from 
these paragraphs taken from the Washington Herald of 
September 6: ‘“‘We have cringed and crawled, we have 
humiliated ourselves, debauched our government, discred- 
ited union labor and settled nothing.’ In these words, 
Senator Borah expresses the opinion, shared but not 
voiced by a large number of his more timorous colleagues, 
he entertains regarding the railway wage bill. That this 
bill will prove only the beginning and that no man can 
foresee where the end will be is the opinion of many 
members of Congress. By a curious coincidence three New 
York newspapers announced the passage of the bill with 
strikingly similar headlines. The World (Democratic) 
said, ‘Public Must Pay for 8-Hour Law;’ the Times (Demo- 
cratic), ‘Public Must Pay Say Railway Men;’ The Tribune 
(Independent-Republican), ‘Public Must Pay for 8-Hour 
Law.’ Freight rates will be increased, but probably not 
until after the election. Then every shipper of wheai, 
corn, live stock, etc., and every buyer of machinery will 
learn ‘who pays the freight.” The trainmen said, ‘Give 
us higher wages or we'll stop the trains’ and escaped 
with nothirg more serious than censure. If the railroad 
presidents should say, ‘Give us higher freight rates or 
we'll stop the trains,’ censure probably would be among 
the least of the punishments that the people would 
demand.” A. BE. H. 


LAKE TRAFFIC COMPLAINT 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Another formal attack against the situation on the 
great lakes brought about by the divorce of the great lakes 
lines of the railroad trunk lines is ready for delivery. It 
has been prepared by C. R. Hillyer in behalf of Chapin 
& Co., and Roy E. Hickman, traffic manager for that com- 
pany, against the Great Lakes Transportation Corporation, 
the Lehigh Valley Transportation Company, and their rail 
connections. The complainant is a feed manufacturer at 


Hammond, Ind., within the switching district of Chicago. 
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It is compelled to pay a combination of rates on its traffic 
to the East, while competitors that ship through Chicago 
pay through rates which yield the lake boats less than 
they demand and collect from Chapin & Co. Hence the 
objection. 


The complainant pays at least $11 to get a car of feed 
from its mill to the docks, and then the full local rate 
of 15.5 cents from Chicago to New York. Its competitor 
at Peoria, for example, pays 20.2 cents, making the charge 
to the Chicago dock only 4.04 cents per 100: pounds. That 
leaves the boat lines 12.96 cents for the haul from the 
dock, as against the 15.5 cents paid by the complainant, for 
precisely the same service on the same boat and over 
the same rails as the Peoria man uses. 


Another phase of the complaint is presented by the fact, 
set up in the petition for non-discriminatory rates, that 
the Northwestern, the Milwaukee and the Soo Line, in 
connection with the Lehigh Valley boat and rail lines, 
apply Chicago rates via Milwaukee and the Lehigh boats 
to eastern destinations. It is held to be discriminatory 
for that boat and rail line to apply Chicago rates via 
Milwaukee on the product from mills in the Chicago dis- 
trict originating on the rails of the three carriers men- 
tioned, while refusing to make such rates applicable from 
mills on other railroads in the Chicago district. 

Milwaukee has also complained against that adjustment, 
because the mills in and around Milwaukee, like the com- 
plainant, are compelled to pay local rates to get to the 
docks, while the mills beyond Chicago and Milwaukee pay 
something less than the local rates to the docks, thereby 
getting an advantage, as the complainant in this case and 
the complainants in other cases from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee have asserted. 


Long before the divorce, Mr. Hillyer sets out, the lake 
lines undertook to create precisely the situation now pre- 
vailing, but the Commission forbade it. When the divorce 
was completed and the Great Lakes company took the 
place of the various standard lake lines, the new com- 
bination filed its initial tariffs in such a way that the 
Commission had to allow the combination to do what it 
had forbidden the lines that now compose it to do, acting 
as individuals. The Commission, to obtain control over 
the new combination, had to allow it to file its original 
tariffs. That was one of the penalties following the dis- 
appearance of the separate lines. Now the Commission, 
it-is suggested, having forced the trunk lines to divorce 
their boat lines, must decide whether the charges are in 
line with the law. And when it comes to considering the 
expenses of the newcomer in the transportation field, it 
will not be able to say, as it did while the trunk lines 
controlled the boat lines, that the allocation of the ex- 
pense of getting traffic to the docks, is a mere matter of 
bookkeeping. The newcomer is separate and distinct from 
the trunk lines and it is entitled to receive pay for what 
it does, no matter how expensive an organization it may 
have created to meet the decree that there may be no 
ownership of boat lines by the trunk lines. The shippers, 
thus far, have had to bear higher rates than formerly, by 
reason of the divorce decree. 


RATES IN HAWAII. 


The Commission, on September 1, issued an order allow- 
ing carriers in Hawaii to reduce rates or fares on ten 
days’ notice, without special permission. Full statutory 
notice of advances, the order says, must be given unless 
the Commission allows filing on shorter times. 
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IRON ORE RATE CASES* 

Submitted April 7, 1916. Opinion No. 3908. 
(41 I. C. C. 181-284). 

1. Iron Ore Grouping, Both of Origin and Destination, Found 
Unlawful.—With certain exceptions it is found, upon the 
whole record, (a) that the present groups, both of the lake 
ports and of the points of destination are, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 
within the meaning of Sections 1 and 3 of the act to the 
extent that they differ from those herein found to be rea- 
sonable; (b) that the rate relationships of the several des- 
tination groups are, and for the future will be, unreason- 
able and unjustly discriminatory to the extent that they 
depart from those herein fixed; and (c) that the rates at 
present maintained and here under consideration are, and 
for the future will be, unreasonable and unjustly discrimi- 
natory to the extent that they exceed the rates herein 
shown as reasonable maximum rates. 

2. Carriers Required Separately to State Charges for Dock and 
Plant Switching Services.—Carriers required to establish 
separate charges for storing ore on their docks and for 
certain other dock services performed by them, also for 
switchirg and other services on private industry tracks. 
Reasonable maximum rates prescribed for the dock services, 
and a charge on the engine-hour basis suggested for the 
services on the private industry tracks. 


Richard Jones, Jr., William Rand, Jr., and James Kennedy 
for Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. and others; Wade H. Ellis, 
C. B. Ellis, C. E, Cotterill and W. H. Higgins for Wheeling 
Steel and Iron Co.; Wade H. Ellis, C. B. Ellis, C. E. Cotterill, 
Willis F. McCook, A. R. Kennedy and Wallace H. Rowe for 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.; Wilson & Evans and F. A. Ogden for 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.; J. C. Davies and H. C. Crawford 
for Cambria Steel Co.;: W. F'. Morris for Pittsburgh Crucible 
Steel Co. and Crucible Steel Co. of America; R. B. Robinson for 
United Steel Co.; William M. Robinson for Clinton Iron & Steel 
Co.; A. C. Lewis for La Belle Iron Works; Frank Lyon:and I. 
P, Blanton for Ironton-Ashland Manufacturers’ Assn.: Robert F. 
Denison for Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. Co., W. M. Duncan, 
receiver; William Ainsworth Varker for Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Co.; A. F. Burgwin and George B. Gordon for Pennsylvania 
Co., Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co., and 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Clyde Brown for Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern Ry. Co. and New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. 
R. Co.; O. KE. Butterfield for New York Central lines; H. A. 
Taylor and T. H. Burgess for Erie R. R. Co.; Robert E. Olds 
and C. 8S. Belsterling for Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co., Union 
R. R. Co.; Pittsburgh & Conneaut Dock Co., and Pennsylvania & 





Lake Erie Dock Co.; Jean Paul Muller for James Thompson, 

contractor: Richard Grant and Jean Paul Muller for Ohio & 

Western Pennsylvania Dock Co.: H. H. McKeehan and Jean 

Paul Muller for Ashtabula & Buffalo Dock Co., Erie Dock Co. 
and Toledo Furnace Co. 

» 

*The proceeding embraces No. 6210, In the Matter of Rates 


on Iron Ore in Carloads from Lake Erie Ports to Points in 
Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania; and complaints in No. 


1608, Youngstown Sheet Tube Co. et al. vs. Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry. Co. et al.; No. 6026, Wheeling Steel & 
Iron Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co. et al.; and No. 6027, Pittsburgh 


Steel Co. vs. Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. Co. et al. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

This proceeding of investigation and the formal com- 
plaints heard with it involve the rates, rules, regulations 
and practices of the rail carriers in the carriage of iron 
ore from the lower Lake Erie ports to points in the states 
of Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia and western Pennsyl- 
vania. The traffic amounts to about 25,000,000 long tons 
a year and yields to the rail carriers a revenue of about 
$20,000,000, 

The 


ore 


originates at mines in Wisconsin, Minnesota 
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It reaches the lower 
Lake Erie ports by vessel and is there handled over the 


and the upper peninsula of Michigan. 


docks and forwarded to interior destinations by rail. Most 
of the docks are owned by the railroads; there are, how- 
ever, a number of independent or privately owned ore 
docks. In some cases the railroads themselves operate 
their docks, but in most instances they employ stevedores 
or dock companies to do the work. About 79 per cent 
of the ore is handled from the vessels directly to the 
cars for immediate shipment to destination. This is known 
as “direct” ore. The remaining: 21 per cent is placed in 
storage on the docks and is later forwarded to destination 
by rail. This is called “dock” ore. 

Elaborate, powerful and costly machinery is used in 
unloading the vessels, loading the cars, and in handling 
the ore to and from the storage yard. At the present 
time all the machinery and other facilities on the railroad 
docks are owned by the railroads, and a uniform charge 
of 10 cents per long ton of 2,240 pounds is assessed by 
the rail carriers against the lake carriers for raising the 
ore from the hold to the “rail of the vessel.” The charges 
for the rail line service, both for direct ore and dock 
ore, apply from the “rail of the vessel” to final destination. 
These charges in most cases are 8 cents, and in some 
cases 10 cents, higher per long ton on dock ore than on 
direct ore because of the storage and additional service 
required in handling the dock ore. 


Many destination points take the same rate, and, gen- 
erally speaking, the rate to a given point is applicable 
from more than one lake port. In other words, both the 
lake ports and the destination points are grouped. The 
destination groups are usually referred to as districts, as, 
for example, the Pittsburgh district, the Wheeling district, 
the Beaver district, ete. There is no official grouping as 
sometimes provided for in railroad tariffs, but a map in- 
troduced of record shows the grouping based upon the 
rates in effect or upon the geographical location of the 


destinations, and in some cases upon both the rate and 
the location. For convenience this map is here repro- 
duced. 


In the table following the lowest rate on direct ore 
to the several groups and principal individual destination 


points is shown. There are varying rates in effect to 
certain of the groups. The rates are stated in cents per 
long ton: 
Lowest Lake ports from 
Group rate on which rate is 
No. District. direct ore. applicable. 
ae Pee OS os, sais cae aue ee 90 Cleveland. 
ee. SS ee re eer 90 Various. 
| eee Hamilton-Wellston .............-. 62% Toledo. 
€..0 o> MBMGBVINC-COGNOCION 6.0600 sc0cc ess aD Various. 
Bective IR Frc oo vo as 52 2b ly 4 sion alee SS Various. 
45086 RS ery cies et ee ee 70 Various. 
©. «gli MIND wicca aineka Soa hte e 4k awe ola wees 56 Various. 
es asig a I ica. ee nook nn accent 50d sae 88 Various. 
eee Johnstown-Scottdale ............. 102 Various. 
i Cleveland. 
re Josephine-Vandergrift ............ 93 Ashtabula. 
Erie. 
, Bee Du Bois-Punxsutawney .......... 60 Buffalo. 
o5:5 pS AI | Ss sii nia 6 ein ire ofale 85 Buffalo. 
Dé aiatenche Caters, CHRIS! 2... cccsccicccsvees Various, 


New Straitsville, Ohio ..........- 52% Toledo. 
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A convenient means of comparing the rates to the prin- 
cipal groups and to certain individual destination points, 
based on the weighted average distances the ore traffic 
moved during the calendar year 1914, is afforded by 
Chart A. 


History of the Cases. 


On Nov. 16, 1911, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
and 15 other companies engaged in the production of 
pig iron or in the manufacture of iron and steel articles, 
and operating plants at Lowellville, Struthers, Youngs- 
town, Girard, Niles and Hubbard, in the Mahoning Valley 
of eastern Ohio, and at New Castle, West Middlesex, 
Sharon and Sharpsville, in the Shenango Valley of west- 
ern Pennsylvania, hereinafter referred to collectively as 
the valleys district, applied to the carriers for a reduction 
in their rates on coal, coke and iron ore. This having 
been denied, the furnace and mill operators, on Jan. 4, 
1912, filed formal complaints alleging that the rates to 
the valleys district were unreasonable and excessive and 
requesting the Commission to enter upon an investigation. 
Separate complaints were filed as to each of those com- 
modities. 

The complaint as to the coal rates from the Pittsburgh 
coal district was dismissed, we having found that the 
rate, then effective, of 70 cents per short ton was not 
unreasonable. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. vs. P. & 
L. E. R. R. Co., 29 I. C. C., 428 (The Traffic World, Feb. 
28, 1914, p. 44). 
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As to coke, we ordered a reduction to interstate points 
from the Connellsville coke region from $1.35 to $1.20 
per short ton. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. vs. P. & 
L. E. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 165 (The Traffic World, June 
21, 1913, p. 1322). 

The complaint as to iron ore was directed against the 
rates applicable from the Lake Erie ports, which at the 
time of filing the complaint were and now are 56 cents 
per long ton on direct ore and 64 cents per long ton on 
dock ore. These rates were investigated in Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. vs. L. S. & M.S. Ry. Co., consolidated 
herewith. The record was submitted on May 19, 1913, 
but no report has been issued pending the result of this 
general investigation. In the complaint a demand was 
made for reparation, but this demand was later withdrawn. 

On Jan. 26, 1912, the Pittsburgh Steel Co., operating a 
plant at Monessen, in the Pittsburgh ore rate district, filed 
a complaint in which it was alleged that the rates on iron 
ore then in effect from the lower Lake Erie ports to the 
Pittsburgh district were unreasonably high and that rela- 
tively lower rates to Wheeling, in the state of West Vir- 
ginia, and to certain points in the state of Ohio resulted 
in an unjust and unreasonable discrimination against the 
furnaces in the Pittsburgh district. In its report, Pitts- 
burgh Stéel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 27 I. C. C., 173 
(The Traffic World, June 21, 1913, p. 1325), the Commis- 
sion made no finding as to the reasonableness of the rates 
to the Pittsburgh district or to other districts and destina- 
tion points in Ohio and Pennsylvania, but held simply that 
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Cuanr A.—Comparison of rates on direct ore, by rate groups, based on weighted average distanecs for the calendar year 1914, 
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the rates from Lake Erie ports to the Pittsburgh district 
should not be higher than to the Wheeling district. At 
the time of the complaint the rates to the Pittsburgh 
district were 96 cents per long ton on direct ore and 104 
cents per long ton on dock ore, and the rates to the 
Wheeling district were 60 cents per long ton on direct 
ore and 68 cents per long ton on dock ore. It was left 
to the carriers to so adjust the rates as to remove the 
discrimination, the Commission in its report (p. 188) say- 
ing that— 


It is for the carriers to determine to what extent they will 
reduce the Pittsburgh rate and to what extent they will raise 
the Wheeling rate. 


The defendant carriers gave effect to the Commission’s 
findings by publishing a rate of 88 cents per long ton on 
direct ore and 96 cents per long ton on dock ore, ap- 
plicable from the Lake Erie ports to both districts. In 
other words, the Pittsburgh rates were reduced by 8 cents 
per long ton and the Wheeling rates were increased to 
the extent of 28 cents per long ton. On the same date, 
namely, Aug. 15, 1913, when that readjustment was made, 
the rates to points in the Beaver district, which is on the 
Ohio River north of Wheeling, were reduced from 78-86 
cents to 70-78 cents per long ton. A reduction of 8 cents 
per long ton was also made in the rates to Johnstown, in 
the state of Pennsylvania, and to other points taking the 
Johnstown rates; and a like reduction’ was also made to 
the Josephine-Vandergrift group. At that time, and for 
some time prior thereto, Mingo Junction and Steubenville, 
although in the state of Ohio, were accorded the same 
rates as Wheeling and were considered as being in the 
Wheeling district. On Sept. 15, 1913, however, the ad- 
vanced rates to Mingo Junction and Steubenville were 
reduced from 88-96 cents to 70-78 cents per long ton by 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, which was not a 
party to Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 
supra. This course was soon followed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Co., permission to reduce its rates to Mingo Junc- 
tion and Steubenville having been granted by the Com- 
mission upon formal request. This action on the part of 
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No. 9. Johnstown-Scottdale district 102 Da 
No. 3. Hamilton-Wellston district 62.5 ° 
Miscel. Wellston, Ohio 80 4 
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No. 2. Ashlana-Ironton district 


the carriers had the effect of transferring those two points 
from the Wheeling district to the Beaver district. 

Soon after the filing of the tariffs naming increased 
rates to the Wheeling district, the Wheeling Steel & Iron 
Co. filed a protest and requested the Commission to sus- 
pend them pending an investigation of the reasonableness 
of the proposed rates. After due consideration the Com- 
mission refused to issue a suspension order; and there- 
upon, on Aug. 20, 1913, that company filed a formal com- 
plaint herein in which it was alleged that the increased 
rates to the Wheeling district were unreasonable and 
discriminatory when compared with the rates to Columbus, 
Zanesville and other furnace points in southern Ohio and 
Kentucky. On the same date a formal complaint was 
filed by the Pittsburgh Steel Co., in which it was alleged 
that the reduced rates to the Pittsburgh district were also 
unreasonable and discriminatory when compared with 
rates to certain other furnace points. Later both peti- 
tions were amended so as to include a demand for repara- 
tion. 

Subsequently the Commission instituted this general in- 
vestigation with the purpose in view of establishing, so 
far as possible, just, reasonable and non-discriminatory 
rates, rules and regulations applicable to shipments of 
iron ore within the territory heretofore described. All 
the carriers handling iron ore from the Lake Erie ports 
were made parties respondent; and the companies oper- 
ating ore docks at the ports were also brought in as 
parties. 

The order of investigation embraces: 


(1) The reasonableness of the rates charged by carriers for 
transporting iron ore from lower Lake Erie ports to destina- 
tion points in the territory specified in the order; 

(2) The grouping of destination points; 

(3) The relationship of the rates to the several groups; and 

(4) The rules, regulations and practices of carriers pertaining 
to shipments of iron ore. 


At the request of the Commission the carriers and the 
dock companies furnished certain statistical and other 
information which has been summarized and incorporated 
into the record in the form of exhibits prepared by repre- 
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sentatives of the Commission. Various other exhibits 
prepared by certain shippers and carffers were likewise 
introduced of record. The records in Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., supra; Industrial Railways 
case, 29 I. C. C., 212 (The Traffic World, Jan. 31, 1914, 
p. 218), and Car Spotting Charges, 34 I. C. C., 609 (The 
Traffic World, July 17, 1915, p. 126), were also made a 
part of this record by stipulation. 

In addition to the formal complainants, representatives 
of the following-named blast furnace interests appeared 
at the hearings and offered testimony or reserved the privi- 
lege of filing briefs: 


Interests represented. Location of furnaces. 






Ironton-Ashland Manufacturers’ Assn.Ashland, Ky., and south- 
ern Ohio. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. ......... Pittsburgh and Woodlawn, 
"a. 

Ce Ber OR, 6c xs 0.acr acter eescccad Johnstown, Pa. 

co caness apis tenaceas Canton, Ohio. 

Clinton Iron and Steel Co............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

la Belle Irom Works...........«-- . Steubenville, Ohio. 

Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co.......... Midland, Pa. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America......... No record. 


It may be well to add to this brief history of the cases 
that the rates on ore were expressly excepted from con- 
sideration in the Five Per Cent case, 31 I. C. C., 351, 403 
(The Traffic World, Aug. 3, 1914), and 32 I. C. C., 325, 331 
(The Traffic World, Dec. 26, 1914, p. 1152), because of 
the pendency of this general investigation. 


The Contentions of the Shippers and the Reasons for the 
General Investigation. 


The chief contentions of the several complaining in- 
terests are the same, namely: 

That the present rates on iron ore to their several plants 
are unjust and unreasonably high; 

That iron ore is paying more than a fair proportion of 
the total revenue from all freight traffic; 

That notwithstanding the physical improvements made 
by the carriers since 1898 in their tracks, grades, curva- 
tures, bridges, motive power and car capacity, resulting in 
increased earnings per car-mile and per train-mile and in 
improved operating conditions, under which rates should 
have been decreased, the net revenues to the carriers from 
the iron ore rates have steadily advanced, coincidently 
with a vast increase in the density of their traffic. 

That the present rates to the complainants’ plants are 
discriminatory when compared with the rates to Ashland, 
in the state of Kentucky, and with the rates to Columbus 
and certain other points in central and southern Ohio, and 
also when compared with the rates from Buffalo to Du- 
Bois, Punxsutawney and Josephine, stations on the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, in the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

A special contention of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. 
is that the rates in effect to Wheeling for a number of years 
before they were advanced, as explained, were just, reason- 
able and normal rates; that the carriers have failed to justify 
the increased rates now in effect to the Wheeling district as 
at present constituted; that the burden is on the carriers 
to show that the advanced rates are reasonable, and that 
they have wholly failed to sustain this burden. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., operating furnaces 
and steel mills in the city of Pittsburgh, in the Pittsburgh 
district, and also at Woodlawn, about 20 miles west of 
Pittsburgh in the Beaver district, complains that the 
Pittsburgh and the Beaver districts as at present con- 
stituted are too large, and that the result is to deprive 
these plants of the natural advantage of their geograph- 
ical location with respect to the lake ports. 

The plant of the complainant, the Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
is at Monessen, on the extreme southern boundary of the 
Pittsburgh district, about 40 miles south of the city of 
Pittsburgh; and that company insists that the present 
Pittsburgh district should be maintained and objects to 
any change that would result in establishing higher rates 
to Monessen than to Pittsburgh. 

The Cambria Steel Co. also complains of the present 
grouping and of the differential to Johnstown over Pitts- 
burgh. It also is urged that consideration be given to 
the service rendered by its plant railway to the trunk 
lines in performing the terminal work of moving the ore 
from the carriers’ yards to the blast furnace unloading 
points and returning the empty cars to the railroad yards. 
Its plant railway is not at present incorporated as a com- 
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mon carrier, although the service it performs in hauling 
cars between its track connection with the trunk lines 
and points of placement within the plant inclosure is the 
same as that performed at other plants at the expense of 
the trunk lines. In other words, although the Cambria 
Steel Co. pays the same rate as its competitors, it never- 
theless is required to bear the expense of hauling its 
freight to and from the rails of the trunk lines, while at 
the same time the trunk lines bear the expense of this 
same character of service for competing furnaces oper- 
ated in the same industrial district. 

The Ironton-Ashland Manufacturers’ Association is an 
intervener in behalf of the furnace operators with plants 
at Hanging Rock, Ironton and Lawrence, in the state of 
Ohio, and at Ashland, in the state of Kentucky, in what 
is commonly known as the Ashland-Ironton district. They 
deny that the present rates on iron ore to their plants 
result in any unlawful preference as alleged by the com- 
plainants in the valleys and by those in the Beaver, the 
Pittsburgh, the Wheeling and the Johnstown districts. 
These interveners apparently are satisfied with the exist- 
ing rate situation. 

The plant of the intervener, the La Belle Iron Works, 
is at Steubenville, in what is now the Beaver district; 
prior to September or October, 1913, Steubenville was in 
the Wheeling district. The object of the intervention of 
that company was “to defend its inclusion as a member 
of the ore rate group of shippers now assigned to the 
Beaver district.” It is contended that lower rates to 
Steubenville than to Wheeling and Pittsburgh are justi- 
fiable. 

It is clear, therefore, that the present rates on iron ore 
and the grouping of destination points are regarded as 
unsatisfactory by a large number of shippers. This dis- 
content has not developed suddenly, but has grown up 
through a period of years and in part at least may result 
from our action in previous cases. 

An important change in.the rate situation affecting fur- 
nace operators was brought about by our findings and 
orders in Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 
supra, and in Coke Producers’ Assn. of Connellsville vs. 
B. @& 0. BR. BR: Co., 27 I. Cc. C., 125 (The Trafiice World, 
June 21, 1913, p. 1348), in which we condemned the as- 
sembling cost theory of making rates on iron ore and coke. 
Under this theory the carriers sought to adjust the rates 
on iron ore, coke and limestone in such a way as to 
equalize at the various furnaces and in the several dis- 
tricts the freight charges on the amount of these three 
raw materials necessary to produce a ton of pig iron. 
Regarding this theory it was said in the former case 


ip: 377): 


While it is plain that in adjusting rates in the past the 
equalization of freight costs has played a part, it is equally 
plain that it never has been and is not to-day an exact adjust- 
ment, and all competitive points have not been included and 
cannot be included. 


It was further said (p. 178): 


We believe that the equalization of freight costs as a prin- 
ciple of rate making must be condemned as being but one 
phase of the more general equalization of costs of production, 
which we have frequently condemned. In the case before us 
we must consider the rates on iron ore by themselves. 


In the latter case we said (p. 149): 


We are not prepared to accept that theory of rate making. 
Whatever the effort to equalize assembling costs may have 
accomplished at the time it was resorted to, it does not now 
equalize. * * * 

A sufficient answer to this contention is that every shipper 
is entitled to a rate on coke which is both relatively and in- 
herently reasonable. 


Our findings in the Industrial Railways case, supra; 
in Car Spotting Charges, supra, and in Transportation and 
Disposal of Waste Material, 34 I. C. C., 337 (The Traffic 
World, July 10, 1915, p. 63), have also to a greater or less 
extent resulted in disturbing conditions which previously 
existed in connection with the iron ore traffic. 

It thus appears that while a number of attempts have 
been made in the past to remove discriminatory and 
questionable practices, the situation is still not altogether 
satisfactory. It was with all these things in mind, and 
in view of the formal complaints heard herewith, that the 
Commission instituted this general investigation. 

For the sake of brevity in this report the substance of 
many of the tables of record and much of the testimony 
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has been incorporated in an appendix hereto to which 
frequent referénce will be made. Much of this detail 
was originally contained in an analysis of the testimony 
and exhibits prepared by representatives of the Commis- 
sion and submitted in printed form to all the parties in 
interest prior to and for use on the oral argument. The 
accuracy of the analysis as to all important details is 
understood to be conceded. 

In the analysis the territory involved is arbitrarily di- 
vided into three general districts, namely, the eastern, 
the central and the western, and for convenience we shall 
adopt this division in the discussion that follows. The 
location of these general districts is shown on the accom- 
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lMumbus 
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WESTERN DISTRICT 
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panying map. Further details as to the lake ports and 
the carriers serving these districts, the consumption of 
ore in each, ete., are given in the appendix at pages 235 
to 238. 


Special Questions Disposed of. 


Before discussing the matters of rates, groupings, etc., 
it may be well to consider some of the special questions 
that have been raised during the hearings and upon the 
briefs and argument. 


(a) 


The complainants with furnace plants in the central 
ore district assert that they are discriminated against 
because ‘the plants east and west thereof are accorded 


Discrimination as Between General Districts. 
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rates on iron ore that are relatively lower when the 
length of the haul is considered. That the rates to certain 
points east and west of the central district are upon a 
lower basis cannot be controverted. But does this fact 
in itself imply a discrimination, and, if so, is the dis- 
crimination unlawful? 

The record shows that the rates to the furnace points 
west of the central district, such as Columbus, Zanesville, 
Jackson and Wellston, and to the Ashland-Ironton group 
of furnaces, were established and are now maintained by 
carriers with lines that reach only the lake port of Toledo, 
and that none of these carriers reach or directly or ‘in- 
directly serve the furnaces in the central district. The 
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Pennsylvania Co. is the only carrier serving furnaces 
in the central district that also reaches furnace points 
in the western district. Its rails reach Columbus, Zanes- 
ville, and one or two other points in the western district; 
but the testimony shows that the lower rates from Cleve- 
land to those points were published to meet the compe- 
tition of the carriers from Toledo. The rates to the west- 
ern district are characterized of record as being very low. 
No representative of the furnaces at Columbus, Zanes- 
ville, or any of the points in the western district other 
than those in the Ashland-Ironton district, appeared at the 
hearing. The witness for the last-named district expressed 
the opinion that there were certain conditions justifying 
a lower basis of rates to that district than to the central 
district. Among the reasons he gave were: (1) The 








surplus of empty coal cars returning from lake ports 
through the Ashland-Ironton district to the West Virginia 
coal fields; (2) the less expensive terminals in the Ash- 
land-Ironton district, both as to investment and operation, 
and (3) that the distance from the ore mines in the Lake 
Superior region to the Ashland-Ironton district, through To- 
ledo, is no greater than to the Pittsburgh and the Wheel- 
ing districts through Ashtabula. 

Conditions as to points in the eastern district are some- 
what similar to those in the western district. The eastern 
district, comprising the furnaces at DuBois, Punxsutawney 
and Josephine, is served from the port of Buffalo by the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, and this carrier 
fixes the rates from Buffalo. There is a large return move- 
ment from Buffalo of cars used for transporting coal to 
that city, and the low rates on ore to points on the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway are made contingent 
by its tariffs upon the use of the returning empty coal 
cars. It is said that the terminals of the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh at those points are less extensive, less 
complicated, and less costly to operate than those in the 
central district. Of the carriers serving the central dis- 
trict, only the rails of the Pennsylvania Railroad reach 
the furnace points in the eastern district, and this carrier 
does not meet the rates published by the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh. 

It is a well-established principle that undue prejudice 
or preference may not be said to exist as between ship- 
pers or communities unless the same carrier serves them 
or participates in their traffic, and the transportation con- 
ditions are shown to be substantially similar. The com- 
plainants have failed to show that the conditions surround- 
ing the transportation of iron ore to points in the central 
district are substantially similar to those in the eastern 
and western districts. While the Pennsylvania Co. serves 
a few furnace points in the western district directly, and 
other points through its connections, and meets from 
Cleveland the rates published by other carriers from 
Toledo to the principal ore-consuming points in the west- 
ern district, its rates are shown of record to be com- 
pelled or influenced to a great extent by the competition 
of other carriers. Certain of the rates on iron ore to 
points in the western district and on the line of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway in the eastern dis- 
trict are somewhat lower than the rates to other districts, 
but considering all the circumstances and conditions under 
which such rates were established and are maintained, we 
do not find on the record before us that any discrimina- 
tion that may exist is unjust or unreasonable or that 
the maintenance of the rates now in effect accords to the 
furnace operators in the eastern and western districts any 
unlawful preference or advantage. 


(b) The Burden of Proof. 


The rates to the Wheeling district were increased sub- 
sequent to Jan. 1, 1910, and although the advance was 
made as a result of the findings in. Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., supra, the complainant, the 
Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., nevertheless insists that the 
burden of justifying the increased rates is upon the de- 
fendant carriers; and it is asserted with much earnestness 
that they have failed to sustain it. 

It is true, as pointed out by the complainant, that the 
carriers undertook no specific justification of the increased 
rates to Wheeling, which have now been in effect for 
more than two years, and that they rested their case 
largely upon the evidence offered by them in other pro- 
ceedings, the records in which were stipulated into the 
record in the present proceeding, and upon the evidence 
developed by the Commission in the general investigation. 
But the Commission itself, under its statutory powers, has 
undertaken here a general investigation of the carriers’ 
rates, rules and practices governing the iron ore traffic toa 
large territory, including the Wheeling district, with a view 
to determining, if unlawfulness appears upon the record 
with respect to any of the matters involved, what will be 
reasonable and lawful rates, rules and practices for the 
future. In the proceeding the Commission has examined 
the entire rate structure and in making its findings the 
complete record and the territory as a whole have been 
considered. 

(c) Carriers’ Charges for Unloading Vessels. 


The charge of 10 cents per long ton assessed by the rail 
earriers for unloading vessels is attacked by certain of 
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the complainants as being excessive and unreasonable. 
While this unloading charge is paid to the rail carrier by 
the vessel owner or operator, in practice, these complain- 
ants assert, it is really added to the price of the ore and 
is ultimately paid by the purchaser thereof. Has the Com- 
mission jurisdiction over such a charge? Certain of the 
complainants take the position that the unloading is per- 
formed in connection with the through movement of the 
ore from the mine to its ultimate destination. While this 
may be true in a physical sense, it is not the case from 
a rate standpoint. The charges of the lake lines are not 
published and filed with the Commission, and, in some 
cases at least, appear to be contracted for under charter 
of the vessel. In a large sense this is a private service. 
The rail carriers, on the other hand, argue that the lake 
earrier’s contract is not completed until the cargo has 
been lifted to the level of the deck, and that the service 
for which the rail carriers make the charge of 10 cents 
per ton is no part whatever of the rail transportation, which 
alone, it is asserted, is subject to review in this proceeding. 
Some of the complainants appear to operate their own 
or chartered vessels for transporting their ore from the 
upper lake ports to the lower Lake Erie ports, but much 
of the ore is handled over the lakes by independent vessel 
owners or by shippers who were not parties to this pro- 
ceeding. Under these circumstances we shall not under- 
take at this time to consider the question of our juris- 
diction over the unloading charge or to examine its rea- 
sonableness, but shall confine the discussion to the rail 
carriers’ charges applying from the rail of the vessel. 


(d) Operation of Ore Docks by Stevedores or Dock Com- 
panies Under Contract with Carriers. 


In the table on page 265 of the appendix is shown the 
location of the ore docks and the names of their owners 
and operators. Of the 14 dock companies, parties re- 
spondent, 7 operate docks owned or leased by the car- 
riers, and 4 of these 7 filed a joint brief* herein directed 
largely to the question of the reasonableness of the allow- 
ances or remuneration for their service in operating the 
docks for the carriers. The question is also discussed 
as to whether or not the carriers are justified in employ- 
ing stevedores or dock companies to operate their docks 
instead of doing the work themselves with their own em- 
ployes. That, however, is manifestly a question that must 
be left to the judgment of those in control of these prop- 
erties. We are here concerned chiefly with the reasonable- 
ness and the non-discriminatory character of the charges 
assessed against shippers for the services they require, 
whether such services are performed directly by the car- 
riers or by the dock companies acting as the agents or 
representatives of the carriers. 


(e) Cost of Transporting Iron Ore-and Constructive Rates 
Based Thereon. 


The complainant, the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., in- 
troduced in evidence a series of elaborate printed ex- 
hibits prepared by an expert accountant and designated 
as’ “a cost of service test.” They purport to show the 
cost of transporting iron ore over the lines of 15 of the 
representative carriers parties to this proceeding, and on 
the basis of this cost constructive reasonable rates are 
computed to the several rate points and groups. The 
exhibits represent an immense amount of study and labor 
and contain much statistical and other information of 
value. Several of the complainant shippers in their briefs 
and oral arguments refer to them and point to the cost 
of service therein shown as evidence of the unreasonable- 
ness of the present rates on iron ore. Owing to the im- 
portance attached to them we have had the exhibits 
carefully analyzed and the result will be found at pages 
274 to 281 of the appendix. At this point it will suffice 
to say that if the theories underlying the exhibits and 
applied by this complainant to iron ore were also applied 
to all other commodities the result would be a practical 
revolution in the rate structure of the country. Under 
the test proposed in these exhibits the revenue per car- 
mile on packing-house products, hay, agricultural imple- 
ments, fruits, vegetables, and other articles of commerce 
moving in carolads, would be the same as on iron ore 
where the length of the haul was the same. 

We have repeatedly said that the cost of service alone 
is not the controlling element or factor in rate making. 
All the conditions as well as the environment of the 
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traffic must be considered. Moreover, our responsibility 
extends to the carriers no less than to the shippers. A 
rate constructed upon the formula used in these exhibits 
and applied to such commodities as iron ore, coal, coke, 
and other bulk commodities, which constitute a large 
percentage of the total tonnage in the territory embraced 
in this proceeding, would probably reduce the carriers’ 
revenues to such an extent as seriously to impair their 
ability properly to serve the public and would undoubtedly 
adversely affect the return to the owners of the properties. 
These general questions are considered at some length 
in Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M.S. Ry. Co., 27 I. C. 
C., 173, 184, 185, 187 (supra), and in Boileau vs. P. & 
L. E. R: R. Co., 22 I. C. C., 640, 655 (The Traffic World, 
March 23, 1912, p. 551). 

Other exhibits introduced in evidence, in connection 
with the complaint of the furnace and steel interests op- 
ating plants in the valleys district, are based upon some- 
what different methods of ascertaining costs. One of 
these purports to show the cost of transporting iron ore 
to two furnace points in the valleys district. Another 
such exhibit was intended to show the cost of transporting 
iron ore on the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad. These 
exhibits are discussed in the appendix at pages 281 to 283. 

In view of the figures contained in the several cost 
exhibits and of other evidence introduced by the com- 
plainants it was urged that a rate on iron ore of about 
60 cents per long ton to Pittsburgh, with rates to other 
points and districts adjusted to that basis, would be just 
and reasonable. Based on the average annual tonnage 
handled, the application of such a scale of rates would 
result in a reduction in the revenues of the respondent 
carriers of not less than $4,500,000 a year, and this loss 
would fall upon about 10 carriers serving the central dis- 
trict. Although, as pointed out by the complainants, many 
of these carriers are prosperous and carry a large surplus, 
such a radical reduction in their revenues is hardly to be 
considered, unless it can clearly be. shown that the rates 
are unreasonably high, and that they result in unduly 
burdening the ore traffic. On this point it may be said 
that iron ore appears to have moved freely under the 
present rate and there was no contention that it would 
not continue to do so, unless the growing competition of 
the iron ore furnaces at the lake ports, referred to at sev- 
eral points in the testimony, should act as a deterrent in 
this respect. Whether a reduction in rates should be 
made because of the competition of the lake furnaces 
with those located at interior points is a question pri- 
marily for the carriers rather than for the Commission 
to decide. In the absence of some unlawful discrimina- 
tion the Commission has never undertaken to compel a 
carrier to meet competition. Harbor City Wholesale Co. 
vs. S. P. Co., 19 I. C. C., 323, 329 (The Traffic World, July 
23, 1910, p. 162). 


Comparison of Rates and Revenues on Iron Ore and Other 
Commodities. 


The record contains numerous comparisons of the car- 
riers’ rates and revenues on iron ore and other commodi- 
ties. It appears, however, that considerable difficulty was 
experienced in arriving at satisfactory comparisons be- 
cause of the fact that the rates on iron ore apply from 
the rail of the vessel at the lake ports and the total trans- 
portation charges cover services performed at the ore 
docks, such as loading ore into cars, storing, handling 
over the docks, ete., while as a general rule shippers 
load and unload other carload freight, and the rates ap- 
plicable thereto cover only the service of transporting the 
freight in the cars from the peint of origin to destination. 
Before making comparisons, therefore, deductions of 2 
cents per long ton on direct ore and 10 cents, and in 
some cases 12 cents, per long ton on dock ore were made 
from the published through rates as representing the 
allowances for the services performed at the docks. De- 
ductions in these amounts were made for the following 
reasons: (1) They are the allowances per long ton paid 
by the carriers to private and independent dock com- 
panies on ore that is handled over their docks; (2) they 
are the amounts per long ton formerly set aside by car- 
riers as represepting the revenue derived from the op- 
eration of iron ore docks when the operation of the docks 
was treated by certain of the carriers as outside opera- 
tions; and (3) they are the proportions which the for- 
warding carriers, under present arrangements, deduct from 
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the total transportation rate before prorating the revenue 
on interline shipments with interested carriers. While 
there appear to have been very good reasons for the use 
of the method above described in arriving at the rates 
on iron ore to be used for comparative purposes, the 
record as finally developed shows conclusively that the 
allowance for the service performed at the carriers’ ore 
docks was insufficient. It follows, therefore, that in the . 
comparisons of record, some of which are given below, 
the rates and revenues on iron ore assumed to cover rail- 
line service are overstated. 

The following table shows the total tonnage, ton-miles 
and revenue on iron ore and all other freight of certain 
earriers for the six years ended Dec. 31, 1914: 


TABLE 1.—FREIGHT STATISTICS FOR 21 CARRIERS, SIX- 
YEAR PERIOD, 1909-1914. 


(See Table 2 for names of carriers.) 
Tons carried 

of freight earn- 

ing revenue 
(short tons). 

299,006,531 

3,468, 163,986 


Freight 
revenue. 
$111,264, 255 
2,831,772,412 


Tons carried 
one inile. 
22,949,604,775 
515,268,818,079 


4.26 


Items. 
Iron ore 
All other freight..... 
Ratio of iron ore to 
all freight, per cent 


7.94 3.78 


In order to obtain a comprehensive view of the average 
haul and the revenues per ton-mile on iron ore and other 
freight for these 21 carriers the following table has been 
prepared from an exhibit of record. The items have been 
arranged in the order of ascending mileage. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF THE AVERAGE DISTANCE 
HAUL AND THE REVENUES PER SHORT TON-MILE 
ON IRON ORE AND ALL OTHER FREIGHT FOR THE 
SIX-YEAR PERIOD ENDED DEC. 31, 1914. 

IRON ORE. 

Revenues, 

mills. 
21.48 
8.33 
5.03 
4.26 
4.62 


Distance, 
Carrier, miles. 
Union R. R. 
W. P. T. Ry. (including W. S. 
GE ie Ee a Ba co se Kah ce valeSaces Sosteseye 
Me a ee . 
T. St. L. & 
Erie R. R. 
P. & L. E. 
ee aaa iota 5 Sek oes papi Bier PAGE 
Pennsylvania Co. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
C. & 0. Ry. Gmelnding. C..&& O.. Of ERB Diaiccccccese 
B. & O. R. R. (including B. & O. S. W.).. 
N. & W. Fy. 
TT. &- OC. Co: Ry. 
H. V. Ry. 
B. & L. E. 
Cc. ©; ©. & Be: 
W. & L. E. R. R. 
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5.50 


*Obtained by dividing the total ton-miles by the total tonnage of 
all the roads. Because of a duplication of tonnage where ship- 
ments moved over more than one road, this weighted average 
is less than the actual average haul from point of origin to des- 
tination of shipments. The actual average haul of iron ore for 
the calendar year 1914 was about 137 miles. The necessary 
data for obtaining the actual average haul of other freight is 
now shown of record. 


Average (weighted) 


It will be observed that for approximately corresponding 
distances the revenues on iron ore are generally lower 
than on the average of all other freight. It is furthermore 
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noted that, viewing the 21 carriers as a whole, the average 
haul on all other freight is nearly twice the average haul 
on iron ore, while the ton-mile revenues are greater. 

In the table that follows comparisons are made by gen- 
eral districts. The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh serves 
the eastern district; the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, the 
Hocking Valley, the Norfolk & Western, the Toledo & 
Ohio Central, and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western, the 
western district; and the remaining carriers the central 


district: 


TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF THE EASTERN, CENTRAL 
AND WESTERN ORE DISTRICTS, SHOWING THE NUM- 
BER OF REVENUE TONS, TONS ONE MILE, FREIGHT 
REVENUE, AVERAGE HAUL, AND REVENUES PER 
TON-MILE ON IRON ORE AND ALL OTHER FREIGHT, 
SIX-YEAR PERIOD ENDED DEC, 31, 1914. 

IRON ORE. 





Average 

revenues 

Aver- per 

Revenue tevenue age ton- 

Ore tons tons carried Freight haul,* mile, 
district. (short tons). one mile. revenue. miles. mills. 





Eastern ... 2,823,505 556,697,293 $1,821,871 197 3.27 
Central ..° 288'1887936  21,159.741,227 106,231,756 73 © 5.02 
Western .. 7,994,090 1,233,166,255 3,210,628 154 2.60 
Total ., 299,006,531  22,949,604,775 111,264,255 77 «4.84 


ALL OTHER FREIGHT. 
Average 








revenues 

Aver- per 

tevenue tevenue age ton- 

Ore tons tons carried Freight haul,* mile, 
district. (short tons). one mile. revenue. miles. mills. 
Eastern .. 62,752,613 9,834,158,312 47,353,049 157 4,82 
Central ..2,744,053,627 370,701,243,493 2,175,721,4539 135 5.87 
Western .. 661,357,746 134,733,416,274 608,697,824 204 4.52 
Total ..3,468,163,986 515,268,818,079 2,831,772,412 149 5.50 


*See footnote for Table 2. 


It will be observed that the lines serving the central 
district handled the great bulk of the iron ore, 288,188,936 
short tons out of a total of 299,006,531 short tons, and 
that the average haul to this district, 73 miles, is shorter 
than to either the eastern or western districts; also, that 
the revenues per ton-mile in the central district, 5.02 mills, 
are higher than in the eastern or the western district. 

Other comparisons of rates per ton-mile, per car-mile 
and per car are given in the appendix hereto at pages 
238 to 256. 

From a consideration of the various exhibits and tables 
of record it appears that in the territory as a whole the 
revenue per ton-mile on iron ore, length of haul considered, 
is generally lower than the average on other commodities; 
that the revenue per car-mile and per car is higher than 
‘on most commodities carrying relatively low minimum 
weights per car, such as agricultural implements, flour, 
hay, feed and the products of animals; it is about the 
same as on commodities the average load of which is 
somewhat higher than for the commodities named above, 
such as coke, lumber, oats, wheat and corn; and is some- 
what lower than on heavy loading bulk commodities, such 
as coal, steel rails, pig iron, iron and steel billets, blooms 
and ingots, manufactured iron and steel articles, and pe- 
troleum in tank cars. ° 

A comparison of the rates on iron ore with those on 
lake cargo coal, which moves generally to the lower Lake 
Erie ports from or through the iron ore destination dis- 
tricts, shows that in the eastern district on the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway the rates on ore are 
much lower than the rates on coal; in the western district 
the rates on ore are slightly lower than the rates on coal; 
and in the central district the rates on the two commodi- 
ties are on practically the same basis. 

The rates on iron ore from the mines to the upper lake 
ports appear to be on a somewhat lower basis than the 
rates from the lower lake ports to destination points in 
the central district. 

All the foregoing statements relative to comparisons of 
rates, etc., are of course very general. The record con- 
tains numerous examples of relatively low and relatively 
high rates on most, if not all, of the commodities for 
which the rates and revenues were shown in making the 
comparisons. 

Taking into consideration the generally shorter haul for 
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iron ore, its value compared with the value of other com- 
modities, and making due allowance for the special serv- 
ices accorded this commodity at the ore docks, while in 
transit, and at destination, we do not find, as contended 


by certain of the shippers, that it is paying more than ~ 


a fair proportion of the gross revenue derived by the re- 
spondent carriers from the transportation of freight. This 
is particularly true if comparisons be limited to heavy 
loading bulk commodities generally transported in open 
cars. In saying this, however, we do not wish to be 
understood as indorsing or approving all the present rates, 
rules and regulations governing shipments of iron ore. 
It appears that many changes and adjustments are neces- 
sary in order to remove discriminations, inconsistencies 
and inequalities in the present rate structure and to estab- 
lish proper relationships as between the different rate 
points and groups and between direct ore and dock ore. 


Services Performed Under the Present Rate Adjustment. 


As heretofore explained, about 79 per cent of the ore 
is handled from the vessels directly to the cars for imme- 
diate shipment to destination, the rates applying from 
the “rail of the vessel.” The larger shippers receive at 
the lake ports entire cargoes of ore, ranging from 3,000 
to 12,000 long tons. The vessels are usually unloaded 
and the ore placed in cars within a period of less than 
eight hours. Depending upon the size of the cargo, from 
60 to 250 cars are required in which to transport the ore. 
At times more than one cargo for the same furnace is 
discharged from vessels and loaded into cars in one day; 
for example, 403 carloads for one consignee were loaded 
July 5, 1913. Under like circumstances, 201 cars and 262 
cars were loaded, respectively, on July 7 and July 8, 1913. 
Few, if any, of the blast furnace operators have facilities 
sufficiently adequate to receive ore in such quantities at 
their plants in one day. Chiefly for this reason, but due 
also in a lesser degree to their operating disabilities, the 
carriers do not undertake to transport the ore from the 
lake ports through to destination immediately upon its 
discharge from the vessels into the cars; it is often held 
by them in the cars, either at the lake ports, at points 
along the line short of destination, or in the yards of 
the carriers at the furnace points. There is, however, 
another reason, applicable both to direct and dock ore, 
why immediate deliveries at destination are not made. 
Ore is of many different grades, and it is the practice of 
the furnace operators to call for its delivery by grade; 
that is to say, there may be at the delivery points, or 
even along the line, a number of cars of ore of several 
different grades and the furnace operator may request 
that certain grades be delivered and that other grades 
be withheld. It thus becomes incumbent upon the carrier 
to “drill out” the cars and arrange for the delivery of 
the particular grades desired. This practice of course 
requires a greater amount of switching and a greater 
number of yard movements than would be necessary if the 
ore was of a single grade and could be delivered to the 
furnace in the order received. 

Broadly speaking, in the delivery of ore the carriers 
must accommodate themselves to the business exigencies 
of the furnace operator. Even in instances where there 
is no detention in transit the delivery from the train or 
classification yard of the carrier to the points of place- 
ment within the plant inclosure of the furnace must be 
made at the times and in the quantities that will meet 
the convenience of the industry. Upon the arrival of 
the ore at destination it is first placed in the carrier’s 
yard or on its interchange track, generally outside but 
in some cases just inside the confines of the industrial 
plant; later, at the direction and convenience of the fur- 
nace operator, it is placed in the required number of 
drafts upon the trestle or car dumpers within the plant 
for unloading. 

In the records in the Industrial Railways case, 29 I. C. C., 
212 (supra), and Car Spotting Charges, 34 I. C. C., 609 
(supra), which, as before stated, were stipulated into this 
record, and also upon the record here made, it is shown 
that the ownership and right to use the tracks and facili- 
ties within the furnace plants are vested in the industrial 
companies; also that at many of the furnace plants from 
one to as many as three or more locomotives, together 
with the crews necessary ta operate them, are furnished 
by the carriers and are constantly employed, under the 
direction of the yardmaster or other employe of the in- 
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dustry in handling the ore from the point of interchange 
to the point of unloading within the plant. The number 
of loaded cars placed for unloading within a given period 
of time necessarily varies with the physical layout of 
the plant tracks and the business requirements of the 
furnace operators; at some plants one hour may be re- 
quired in which to place 10 cars, while at other plants 
30 cars may be placed within that time. It therefore 
seems more accurate to say that the service is performed 
in units of time rather than in units of tons or cars; and 
since the carriers furnish only the locomotive and crew, 
the expense to them of performing this service is quite 
definitely reflected in their locomotive-hour costs, irre- 
spective of the number of tons or cars placed. 

The carriers, however, do not bear the expense of this 
character of service for all shippers, as will be seen by 
reference to the contention of the Cambria Steel Co. 
heretofore mentioned. Upon the records in the cases last 
cited, and also upon this record, it is shown that the serv- 
ice from the carrier’s train or classification yard to the 
unloading point within the industrial plant is performed 
under chree general methods, viz.: 


(a) By the locomotiv es and 
and at such carrier’s expense; 

(b) By the locomotives and crews of short-line common car- 
riers owned or controlled by the industry and at the expense 
of such short-line common carriers receiving a division out 
of the trunk line rate; 

(c) By the locomotives 
industry’s expense. 


aia of the road-haul carrier, 


and crews of the industry and at the 


Manifestly it is unfair that some shippers should per- 
form the service of spotting cars at their own expense 
while many of their competitors in the same industrial 
district have this service performed by and at the ex- 
pense of the carriers. The line-haul service of course 
varies as to shipments transported by different lines for 
the same shipper and by the same line for different ship- 
pers, although all may pay the same rate; but for this 
service it is impracticable to grade rates with such nicety 
as to make them absolutely deepndent upon every slight 
variation in the measure of service rendered. The service 
of handling traffic from the line-haul carriers’ interchange 
tracks to ..e points of placement on the private industry 
tracks within the shippers’ plan.s, at times and in the 
quantities to suit the convenience of the shippers, is, 
however, distinctly different in character from the line- 
haul service. Obviously it is discriminatory for the car- 
riers to place ore shipments for some shippers on private 
tracks within their plants at the points of unloading while 
other shippers are served only at the gates of their plants, 
or at the point of interchange with the industry track. 

In car Spotting Charges, supra, the Commission found 
that the present-rate adjustment included the service of 
placing cars on private tracks at the points of loading 
and unloading; it nevertheless stated (p. 620) that— 


The respondents may, however, file new tariffs providing 
for spotting charges in those instances in which the terminal 
services performed exceed the serv ices which, under the es- 
tablished custom is, or should be, performed for the line-haul 
rate .*" ® 


For services that a carrier may render or procure to 
be rendered off its own line, or in addition to the ordinary 
transportation service over its own line, it may charge 
and receive compensation. Southern Railway Co. vs. St. 
Louis Hay Co., 214 U. S., 297, 301; Interstate Commerce 
Commission vs. Stickney, 215 U..S., 98, 105. Speaking of 
the carrier’s right to make a separate terminal charge 
the court in Interstate Commerce Commission vs. C., B. 
& Q., 186 U. S., 320, 335, 336, said: 


* * * we see no reason to doubt, under the facts of this 
ease, the correctness of the rule as to the right to divide the 
rate, admitted by the Commission and announced by the 
court below. This is especially the case in view of the sixth 
section of the Act to regulate commerce, wherein it is provided 
that the schedules of rates to be filed by carriers shall ‘‘state 
separately the terminal charges and any rules or regulations 
which could in any wise change, affect or determine any part 
of the aggregate of said aforesaid rates and fares and charges.”’ 

* * The purpose of this provision was to compel the 
pe Mat to be so drawn as to plainly inform of their import, 
was to exact that when the rates were changed the charge 
should be so stated as not to mislead and confuse * * 


In Mitchell Coal & Coke Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 38 I. C. C., 
40, 44 (The Traffic World, March .4,_1916,,p. 474), the 
Commission said: 


The service over private predne from pr ‘mines. and coke 
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ovens of shippers to the rails of the carrier is not now nor was 
it during the period of action either compelled or prohibited 
by the statute or by common law. To furnish it or to with- 
hold it is within the discretion of the defendant; but which- 
ever course is pursued the statutory prohibition of unjust dis- 
crimination and unreasonable preference or advantage must be 
observed. 

To what extent the carriers have attempted, or at pres- 
ent have under consideration, the establishment of a sep- 
arate charge for placing ore upon private tracks at the 
points of unloading inside the furnace plants, the record 
does not disclose. It is clear, however, that this course 
would not only remove the present inequalities and dis- 
criminations, but also would simplify the task of more 
accurately determining reasonable charges both for the 
line-haul and the terminal service. 

Aside from the service at the furnace points, just de- 
scribed, the carriers are compelled to have available at 
the lake ports an adequate supply of empty cars in ad- 
vance of the arrival of the ore vessels, this being made 
necessary by the dispatch with which the vessels are 
berthed and unloaded. Many of these cars are obtained 
by releasing at the lake port cars loaded with coal, but it 
not infrequently happens that cars must be hauled empty 
from various points along the line to the lake port. At 
times empty car movements to the lake ports are occa- 
sioned by the fact that the shipper requires cars of a 
particular type, such as hopper-bottom cars, in order to 
facilitate unloading on his ore trestles. Such movements 
are necessary, even though many flat-bottom or other 
types of ore cars may be available at the ports for loading. 

Owing to the varied services that ordinarily do not 
attend the transportation of other carload freight, it was 
found impracticable to ascertain with accuracy the rela- 
tive cost of transporting ore. Generally, in behalf of the 
furnace operators, it was urged: (a) That the ore is 
usually delivered to the carriers at the lake ports in large 
quantities and that it is, or at least could be, handled 
largely in solid trainloads to one consignee or to one 
destination; (b) that the average carload of ore is greater 
than the average carload of other commodities; (c) that 
ore is a low-grade commodity, the risks incident to its 
transportation being relatively light and claims for loss 
and damage few and inconsequential; (d) that in the 
transportation of iron ore the cars used primarily in the 
movement of coal and made empty at the lake ports are 
utilized for return loading, thus bringing about a balanced 
traffic that at least approaches an ideal condition; and 
(e) that the cost of transporting ore is relatively less 
than the cost of transporting other bulk commodities that 
load heavily. The respondent carriers, however, point to 
the unusual and more or less special services that con- 
tribute largely to the cost of transporting ore. Exclusive 
of the handling service over the docks at the lake ports 
these are: (a) The assembling and holding of empty cars 
and sometimes the holding idle under pay of yard and 
engine crews at the lake ports awaiting the arrival of 
vessels loaded with ore; (b) the difficulties of meeting 
the requirements of various shippers with respect to the 
type of cars required by each at different times and under 
different circumstances and conditions; (c) the overload- 
ing of many cars in the rush of unloading and releasing 
vessels, necessitating the weighing, ‘trimming,’ switching 
and reweighing of such cars; (d) the heavy lading of 
ore, resulting in greater wear and tear of equipment and 
roadway than when the cars are more lightly loaded with 
other commodities; (e) the extra switching and terminal 
services occasioned by the transportation of ore of many 
different grades; (f) the delay to equipment and extra 
expenses incident to holding loaded cars at the lake ports 
or stopping and holding them short of destination; (g) 
the expedited service furnished at times to shippers de- 
siring a quick delivery of particular grades of ore, or in 
order that the cars may be placed in the hands of con- 
signees before the freezing of their contents; (h) the 
fact that leading from each of the principal lake ports 
are heavy ascending grades necessitating the operation 
of light trains or the employment of helper engines, or 
both, for distances varying from 5 to 20 miles. 

Our attention, however, is especially attracted to the 
several distinct operations or services that occur inde- 
pendently of each other and which are here mentioned in 
view of what presently will be said concerning the sep- 
aration of the charges_for the different classes of service: 


1, Unloading the ore from the vessel, or, technically speak- 
ing, raising the ore from the hold to the rail of the vessel. 





2. Loading the ore into the car directly from the vessel when 
for immediate shipment to destination. 

3. Placing the ore in the pit or trough if for storage. 

4. Handling the storage ore from the pit or trough to thé 
storage yard. 

5. Holding the ore 6n storage in the storage yard. 

6. Loading the ore into the car from the storage pile at the 
time of shipment to the final destination. 

7. Hauling to destination by rail. 
/ §. Placing the cars at the point of unloading on the private 
<industry tracks at the furnace plants and returning them to 
\the carriers’ tracks after having been unloaded. 


‘Separation of Charges for Different Classes of Services. 


That part of section 6 of the act requiring the separate 
publication of charges for the different services there 
enumerated was well explained in New England Coal & 
Coke Co, vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 33 I. C. C., 276, 280 (The 
Traffic World, March 13, 1915, p. 543), where the Com- 
mission said: 

The plain intent of the whole section is that all matters 
which enter into or aid in determining the whole or any part 
of the charge imposed by the carrier for the services rendered 
shall be so published that they may be plainly and unmistak- 
ably ascertained by the public. The separate publication of 
charges of this kind not only makes possible a more accurate 
allocation of the carriers’ revenue and expenditures, but re- 
moves the uncertainty sometimes occasioned by imposing a 
blanket charge for a number of services of different kinds. 


In the preceding pages occasion was found to refer to 
the decisions of the courts which touch upon the pro- 
priety and right of the carriers so to separate their 
charges. Upon this record we have a striking illustration 
of the extensive and costly investigations that are required 
to determine the reasonableness of rates that are intended 
to include compensation for many services of a distinctly 
different class. It should not be necessary to tear a rate 
apart in order to determine what proportion of it was 
intended as compensation for each distinct service per- 
formed. Ordinarily the costs of the separate services may 
be ascertained with reasonable accuracy, and if separate 
charges commensurate therewith are established the task 
of keeping each charge at the standard of reasonableness 
will become greatly simplified. Under such a practice the 
shippers, the- carriers, and the Commission could avoid 
an analysis of the whole rate and many different services 
in order to determine whether too much or too little was 
being charged for a certain service. In this proceeding 
the carriers were requested to state what proportion of 
the ore rate was intended to compensate them for dock 
services and what proportion for the rail-line service. 
They aisclaimed any knowledge as to how the through 
charges were made up. It is observed, however, that in 
the exhibits heretofore referred to, offered by the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., the different services were consid- 
ered, and an attempt was made separately to ascertain 
the cost of the road-haul, the switching and terminal, and 
the dock services. So, also, in his analysis of the present 
rate adjustment and in building up “constructive reason- 
able rates,” the expert witness for that complainant found 
it necessary to separate the charges for unloading the 
vessels, for handling the ore over the docks, and for the 
rail-line service. Some such separation appears to be 
necessary in order fairly to test the reasonableness of 
the rates charged for a variety of different services, par- 
ticularly when, as in the special circumstances of this 
case, such unusual and costly facilities are employed in 
addition to those ordinarily used in transportation. The 
record shows conclusively that direct ore is bearing more 
and dock ore less than a reasonable share of the trans- 
portation burdens, and it is also clear that inequalities 
attend the practice of storing ore indefinitely for some 
shippers, while others, although they pay for such service 
in the rate, nevertheless find no occasion to make such 
extended use of the expensive dock facilities. It is clear 
that one shipper is paying too much and the other too 
little, or else the carriers are furnishing a free storage 
service. It is also apparent from the record that the 
character of terminal services performed for consignees 
under the same rate differs widely and that discrimination 
results therefrom. Under. the present rate adjustment all 
these different special dock and terminal services are 
included in a flat rate and, as previously suggested, it is 


impracticable accurately to test the reasonableness of 
such rates without tearing them apart to analyze the com- 


ponent parts. 
There are other very practical reasons why separate 
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charges for distinctly different services should be estab- 
lished. The account “freight revenue,” as it appears in 
the accounting class.fications promulgated by the Com- 
mission, is intended accurately to reflect the revenue yield 
of the freight rates. For comparative purposes this reve- 
nue is reduced to ton-mile and car-mile units, which are 
frequently used, with other data, as an index to the rea- 
sonableness of the rates. Ordinarily the freight revenue 
account is credited with all revenue from the transporta- 
tion of freight, and this is generally true of the revenue 
from ore transportation. It appears, however, from the 
record in this proceeding that one carrier, and possibly 
others, credit the excess charges for dock ore over the 
charges for direct ore to’ an account designated “miscel- 
laneous revenue,” which is not used as a factor in deter- 
mining the freight revenue yield per ton-mile or per car- 
mile. It also appears that the carriers charge against 
the freight revenue account allowances that are made to 
independent and privately owned dock companies for the 
services they render. These varying methods of account- 
ing result in a confusion and lack of uniformity,. which 
impair the value of the freight traffic statistics reported 
to the Commission. For example, all ore transported by 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad from Conneaut Har- 
bor is handled over the dock of the Pittsburgh & Conneaut 
Dock Co., and an allowance for the dock service of 2 
cents per long ton on direct ore and 10 cents per long 
ton on dock ore is deducted from the total charges before 
freight revenue is credited. The Bessemer road handles 
about one-third of all the ore transported from the Lake 
Erie ports. Other roads, such as the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Erie, the New York Central lines, and the Pennsyl- 
vania lines, also handle a large tonnage of iron ore; but 
these roads have their own docks and make no deductions 
from the gross charges on account of the services per- 
formed at their docks. A comparison of the ton-mile 
revenue of the Bessemer and the other carriers named, 
for equal rates and distances, would show that the Bes- 
semer was earning less than the other carriers for trans- 
porting iron ore, although the amounts paid by the ship- 
pers were the same. The present practices of certain 
carriers with respect to accounting also result in showing 
greater revenue per ton-mile, per car-mile, etce., for dock 
ore than for direct ore because of the higher through 
charge for dock ore, although the rail-line services 
furnished for each kind of ore are identical in every 
particular. Under the present practices of publish- 
ing rates and accounting for the revenue on iron ore, 
comparisons with rates and revenues on other commodi- 
ties are also much distorted and practically worthless 
for the reason that the rates applicable to carload traffic 
generally do not include the service of loading or of 
unloading the freight, such services being performed ordi- 
narily by the shipper. 

Another anomalous condition existing under the present 
practices is that while the carriers collect the charges 
for unloading the vessels at the time the service is per- 
formed, they do not collect for the other services per- 
formed at their docks until the ore reaches the furnace 
at final destination. The result is that the carriers often 
do not receive pay for the service of handling the dock 
ore, nor are they reimbursed for the actual out-of-pocket 
cost of such service, for many months and even years 
after the service has been rendered. Ore that is stored 
remains on the docks for periods ranging from a few days 
to several years. Thus it appears that on Dec. 31, 1914, 
there were stored on the docks at the lower Lake Erie 
ports 7,702,289 long tons of ore which had been on hand 
for periods ranging from less than one year to as long 
as nine years, as indicated in the following table: 











Per cent 

Lenth of time in storage. Long tons. of total. 
I FS rere ere rt ee 17,405 0.23 
De inks hs oa ant bade endes wewes eek sb ebhakee 164,319 2.13 
De tas ei nk ecain Rha dusts ed Cea oem 284,948 3.70 
SE I Rens Peers ene a eee emt tes or 103,109 1.34 
i ia a unk cue dn oa eid +idde cake de eee 153,239 1.99 
ee ee ae er eee 785,324 10.20 
BINED ccton. ico bebe emataenacabinn dure sok eke eae <s 447,742 5.81 
BN, | 9 cra see cha Vera nnthud aon Seetneind cie's'< on 9.0.5 joe 763,585 9.91 
DR a Vacw x hacatabo natch «a eae banka ae wk ee ne Ne 1,808,376 23.48 
Se NO adie Sie SA aree dels he ante ee 3,174,242 41.21 
7,702,289 100.00 


Under the tariffs of all the carriers the consumer of 
this dock ore, when it is received at his furnace plant 
by rail, is required to pay for the dock services performed 
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by the carriers long before, while the owners of the ore 
during the time it was in storage were required to make 
no payment whatever. 

Of the ore in storage as shown by the above table only 
212,361 long tons on the docks of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. were subject to storage charges. This carrier 
assesses a storage charge of 1 cent per long ton per month 
on “iron ore (ex lake) remaining on dock at the opening 
of lake navigation (May 1 of any year).” Other carriers 
allow the ore to be stored for an indefinite period without 
any separate charge being assessed therefor. 

The minimum weight rules are discussed at pages 258 
and 259 of the appendix. It appears that while such rules 
prescribe minimum weights varying from 20 long tons to 
2,000 pounds less than the marked capacity of the cars 
used, there is a further provision in the tariffs of most 
carriers which obligates them to transport at carload rates 
and actual weight the last car of each kind of ore from 
a cargo or stock pile. 

There is some doubt in our minds as to the propriety 
of that part of the rule applicable to the last car of the 
various grades of ore from vessels or stock piles. The 
general rule of the Official Classification governing part 
lot or follow lot shipments does not apply to bulk com- 
modities, and it would seem that the carriers would be 
justified in prescribing a minimum weight on iron ore that 
would at least return revenues sufficient to cover the cost 
of transporting the car and its contents. We shall, how- 
ever, make no definite finding as to what minimum should 
be prescribed, and there is in fact no basis of record for 
such a finding. 

Among other services enumerated in the preceding chap- 
ter, mention was made of the carriers’ practice of holding 
ore in cars along their lines. Not infrequently the furnace 
operators request the carriers to withhold delivery, but 
the record does not show that in such cases the cars 
are constructively placed or that demurrage is assessed. 
When the consignee is responsible for the detention en 
route his shipments should be placed under the regular 
demurrage regulations or other charges should be as- 
sessed to compensate the carriers for the detention of 
the equipment and the expense incurred incident thereto. 

The carriers have provided, at considerable expense, 
ample dock and other facilities and equipment to meet 
the exacting requirements of the shippers of ore into and 
out of the lake ports and to assure to them prompt dis- 
patch in the handling of the ore traffic. It is apparent, 
however, that the facilities of the furnace operators for 
receiving and unloading of cars of ore are not so ample 
or so adequate relatively as are the facilities furnished 
by the carriers; and while there is seldom a delay of 
more than a few hours to the vessels at the lake ports 
because of the inability of the carriers to accept and 
unload the cargo, there are frequent and sometimes ex- 
tended delays to the carriers’ cars by reason of the in- 
ability of the consignees to accept them at the time most 
convenient to the carriers to make the delivery. There 
was some testimony tending to show that the situation 
in this respect has improved during recent years and 
that some of the shippers have provided, or are arranging 
to provide, additional and more adequate facilities at their 
plants for receiving and unloading cars. We are im- 
pressed, however, with the thought that through greater 
co-operation by the shippers and the carriers, and espe- 
cially by a systematic effort on the part of the furnace 
operators to receive, unload and release cars more 
promptly than is the case at present, the car detention 
along the carriers’ lines and at terminals may be greatly 
reduced, with a corresponding decrease in expense and 
an increase in car efficiency. While many of the shippers 
of ore perhaps have somewhat less facilities than might 
reasonably be expected, it would appear that the carriers 
may have overequipped themselves with docks, machinery 
and facilities for handling the ore, and that, through the 
forces of competition, they have subordinated their own 
interests in the effort to equip themselves for unloading 
vessels without delay and with unusual dispatch. In this 
connection reference is made to Table 33, at page 274 
of the appendix, which shows that at many of the docks 
less than 1 ton, and at several of the docks less than 
half a ton, of ore a year is handled per dollar of depreci- 
ated investment. 

As previously explained, the carriers at present impose 
a separate charge for lifting the ore from the hold to 
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the rail of the vessel. Of the other services enumerated 
in the preceding chapter, we think that separate charges 
should be made for— 


1. Handling the ore from the rail of the vessel to the car 
when for immediate shipment to interior destinations. 

magus the ore from the rail of the vessel to the storage 
yar 

3. Storage of the ore while held in the storage yard; 

4. Handling the ore from the storage yard to the car for 
shipment to interior destinations; 

5. Road haul from the ore docks to the point of interchange 
with the private industry track at the final destination; 

6. Switching the ore over private industry tracks and placing 
it at the point or points of unloading within the inclosure of the 
industrial plant. 


Maximum Charges to Be Assessed for Dock Services. 


The dock services, which we shall here discuss, are 
those just above identified by numbers 1 to 4, inclusive. 

Tables 31 and 32, on pages 270 and 272 of the appendix, 
compiled from exhibits prepared and filed of record by 
representatives of the Commission, show the costs per 
long ton, including a 6 per cent interest return on the 
depreciated cost of the dock properties, of handling direct 
ore and dock ore over the docks operated directly or in- 
directly by the carriers. The bases used for assigning 
the overhead expenses to direct ore and dock ore are 
also shown in those table, the general accuracy of which 
is not questioned. 

The carriers and the dock companies claim, and their 
claims cannot be denied, that the entire expense of op- 
erating the docks is not shown in Table 31 for the reason 
that nothing was included for supervision by the carriers 
or the dock companies. It was also claimed by certain 
of the carriers that the cost of some of the real estate 
included with the dock property was understated, and 
that the taxable value thereof was much greater. It 
could not be accurately determined to what extent the 
unit costs would be increased by making the adjustments 
indicated, for the reason that the expense of supervision 
properly assignable to the dock service was not known. 

In Table 32 are shown the costs on the contract basis 
for ore handled over the docks owned or leased by the 
carriers but operated by the dock companies. During the 
years 1913-and 1914 more than 90 per cent of the ore 
handled over the railroad docks moved over these so- 
called stevedore-operated docks, and less than 10 per cent 
moved over the docks operated directly by the carriers. 
It will be observed by reference to Table 31 that both 
the average actual operating costs and the average over- 
head costs were less per ton at the docks operated by 
the dock companies than at the docks operated by the 
carriers themselves. There are several causes for this 
variation in the unit costs at different docks, the principal 
one, perhaps, being the difference in the amount of ton- 
nage handled. This applies particularly to the fixed or 
overhead costs. 

If it be assumed that the 10 cents per long ton charged 
by the carriers for raising the ore from the hold to the 
rail of the vessels unloaded at the ore docks is a rea- 
sonable charge, then the deduction of this amount from 
the costs shown in Tables 31 and 32 will leave the costs 
assignable to the dock service beyond the vessel’s rail. 
Making this deduction, we have the following costs per 
ton as shown by the tables referred to, applicable to the 
dock operations beyond the rail of the vessel: 


TABLE 4.—TOTAL DOCK COSTS. IN CENTS PER LONG 
TON.-OF HANDLING DIRECT ORE AND DOCK ORE BE- 
YOND THE RAIL OF' VESSEL. 

When overhead When overhead 
expenses are as- expenses are as- 
signed to direct signed to direct 
ore and dock ore’ ore and dock ore 
on the basis of on the basis of 
the tonnage the charges for 


handled over labor and ma- 
the docks. terial. 
Direct Dock Direct Dock 
Classes of docks. ore. ore. ore. ore. 
Docks operated by dock companies: 
Actual expense basis ...... 6.520 17.615 2.337 31.865 
er ee 9.912 21.007 5.729 35.257 
Docks operated by carriers: 
Actual expense basis ....... 18.007 29.116 10.970 43.415 


While the unit costs of the so-called actual operating 
expenses, based on the operations for the years 1913 and 
1914, were apparently quite accurately determined, the 
interest charges, taxes, depreciation, and other items of 
expense common to both direct and dock ore must neces- 
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sarily be arbitrarily assigned. The total expenses and the 
unit cost of operations, both as to direct ore and dock ore, 
will vary from year to year as conditions change, and 
the investment in the dock properties, the depreciation, 
taxes, etc., will also vary. It is therefore impossible to 
ascertain with exactness either the total return to which 
the carriers are entitled for their investment in and op- 
eration of the iron ore docks or what part of the total 
return should be borne by direct ore and dock ore, re- 
spectively. There are, however, certain facts which stand 
out clearly. One is that the estimated dock charges from 
the rail of the vessel of 2 cents per long ton for direct 
ore and 10 cents and 12 cents per long ton for dock ore, as 
used in obtaining certain revenue figures shown in some of 
the exhibits filed of record, are insufficient to provide a rea- 
sonable return to the carriers for the services they per- 
form at their docks, and another is that a spread of 8 
cents and 10 cents per long ton in the charges applicable 
to direct ore and dock ore, respectively, is too small. 

The record shows the direct assignable operating costs, 
not including anything for supervision, for handling ore 
at the railroad docks from the hold of the vessel to the 
ears or the pit, from the pit to storage, and from the 
storage pile to the cars, to be approximately 5 cents per 
long ton for each operation. In other words, the direct 
assignable cost per long ton of handling dock ore is about 
three times the cost of handling direct ore. To the direct 
assignable operating costs must be added the cost of su- 
pervision, interest on investment, taxes, depreciation and 
certain expenses common to the entire dock operations. 
These common expenses, not including anything for super- 
vision, amount to more than 12 cents per long ton of ore 
handled, as shown in Table 31, page 270. 

This cost is arrived at as follows: 
Average annual tonnage handled over docks, 1915-14 ail ina 
Pa Rapnm of railroad docks properties. .. teen eae . $18,940,728 
Accrued theoretical depreciation to Dec. 31, 1914, at 
y rates on buildings, machinery and other 


varying ele 
‘imMproveMentS .....--- ee eeee eer e cece ee eee eeeeee erences _$4,352,2 
Difference between original cost and accrued theo- eit 

retical depreciation ......... cece cere rere eee eeeeees $14,588,487 

In cents per 

. long ton. 

} 588,487 $75,309, or...... 5.295 

Six per cent per annum on $14,588,487 $875,3 = 


i -ciati 731,577 “BRERA RAS ee 

Annual theoretical depreciation = $731,577, o : teens 

General maintenance necessary to obtain operating efti- 

ciency (average for five years ended Dec. 31, 1914) - ise 

“v0 

207,343, OF ...-+eceeeescrscceceserecesseestsececseecseces de 

RR and sounding of channel (average for five years 
ended Dec. 31, 1914) = $27,486, or.. ukid wacaineiancd slate She Senne ioe 
Taxes for the year ended Dec. 31, 1914 2 


ee ae ee ee Tey en re er tr ke a 

From a consideration of all the facts of record, and the 
circumstances and conditions surrounding the operations 
of the iron ore docks, we conclude and find that, with 
respect to all the railroad docks over which ore is han- 
dled to the western, central and eastern districts, the 
amounts shown in the following table will be reasonable 


maximum charges for the future: 
In cents per 


long ton. 
i re fr > Yai 4 » vessel, or point 
“or handling the ore from the rail of the vessel, boir 
oo it > received by carriers for transportation by rail, 
into the cars when for immediate shipment to interior 
astimations .....---.e ces ercerecetteeeeseceseereeeees feeees 
For handling the ore from the rail of the vessel, or point 
where it is received by carriers for transportation by rail, 
the storagwe yard .......cercececscccccceceee sete nee e ee eee 
For handling storage ore from the storage piles into the 
cars for shipment to interior destinations ........... tee 
For storing ore on the docks, per month, from date of 
loading from VeSSE] ......--eeee reece teeter teeter ee eeeees 
Storage charges should be collected monthly as they 
accrue, and other charges at the time the service is per- 
formed. 2s a 
Based on the average tonnage shipped from the railroad 
docks during the years 1913 and 1914 the charges named 
above, together with the unloading charge, will produce 
- . . bres 
an annual return to the carriers of approximately $3,475,- 
973. This figure is arrived at as follows: 
Unloaded from vessels: 16,531,804 long tons, at 10 


cents wate ete eter ete e eee tee eee ee eee tee sen eee eect ees 
Shipped by rail as direct ore: 13,077,382 long tons, at 


16 


$1,653,180 


4  FRSRRNREG Rr re a ere 784,643 
Shipped by rail as dock ore: 3,454,422 long tons: 
Rail of vessel to storage, at 16 cents................. 552,708 
Games Bie 60 COTE, GE 20 CORT. <0 icc cincccceicc cess 345, 442 
Storage charges, at 1 cent per ton per month (esti- 
2 ME © ecard to che SEA b Sao ee A U4 Velo a wee ee ee ka 140,000 


I PD. ah ok Ede iM ak a aks pe ede awae ee Soe eid $3,475,973 
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The average operating and overhead expenses for the 
two calendar years of 1913 and 1914- were: 





i Be A a ee es $1,183,472 
Capital and other overhead expenses ................. 2,010,614 
Total operating and cverhead expenses .............. $3,194,086 


These are the minimum expenses, and nothing has been 
included for supervision, interest on the working funds 
supplied by the dock companies, or profits to the dock 
companies. Stated on the basis of the amounts that would 
have been paid to the dock companies under the present 
schedule of allowances, plus the actual operating expenses 
for the docks operated directly by the carriers, the av- 
erage operating and overhead expenses for the same two 
years would have been approximately as follows: 


Amounts payable to the dock companies fdr tonnage 
handled under contract: 


4,306,468 long tons, at 9 cents...... $387,582 

1,765,672 long tons, at 10 cents...... 176,567 

8,976,008 long tons, at 11 cents...... 987,361 
IU 6 it iden is dade bdo Sek eee ee $1,551,510 


Actual operating expenses of the carriers operating 
their own docks (nothing included for supervision): 
Ee DUE OME an os cee vice kines ces i cedasscbicdt poe: 142,967 


NE are iad Wh ee os Mes BAO oe ee ee 3,705,091 


Maximum Charges for Rail-Line Service, and Grouping of 
Lake Ports and Destination Points. 


The record shows that the iron ore rate groups and ore 
districts as at present constituted were established by 
the carriers arbitrarily or in pursuance of their plan of 
fixing rates on iron ore according to the assembling cost 
theory hereinbefore described. 

The valleys district, shown in Table 6 on page 229 of 
the appendix as group 7, is one of the largest groups 
geographically and is the group nearest to Lake Erie. 
It was created about the year 1883 and appears to have 
been the first ore district established by. the carriers. 
The boundaries of the district as originally constituted 
are not shown of record. The principal furnaces in the 
valleys district are in the Mahoning Valley in eastern 
Ohio and in the Shenango Valley in western Pennsylvania. 
This district, however, extends as far south as New Phila- 
delphia, in the state of Ohio, and as far north as Green- 
ville, in the state of Pennsylvania. The rate to all points 
in this district is 56 cents on direct ore. 

The district next nearest to Lake Erie ports is known 
as the Beaver district and is shown in Table 6 as group 6. 
The furnaces in this district are along the Ohio River 
north of Wheeling and west of Pittsburgh. Geographic- 
ally, it is not so large as the valleys district. The rate 
to all points in this district on direct ore is 70 cents. 
Originally the Beaver district was much smaller than at 
present. In September, 1913, the furnace points of Steu- 
benville and Mingo Junction were taken out of the Wheel- 
ing district and added to the Beaver district, as before 
stated. 

Next in order, considering the location, with respect to 
Lake Erie, come the Pittsburgh and Wheeling districts, 
shown in Table 6 as groups 8 and 5, respectively. The 
rate on direct ore to these two districts is 88 cents. The 
Wheeling district is relatively small and includes Wheeling 
and four other rate points in the immediate vicinity, and 
Follansbee, a non-furnace point in the state of West Vir- 
ginia, several miles north of Wheeling. 

Southeast of the Pittsburgh district there are iron ore 
furnaces at Johnstown, Scottdale and Dunbar, in the state 
of Pennsylvania. A direct ore rate of $1.02 is applicable 
to these furnaces. Josephine, in the same state, and the 
only furnace point in rate group 10, lies east of the Pitts- 
burgh district and northwest of Johnstown. A rate of 
85 cents is applicable to Josephine from Buffalo over the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway. From Ashta- 
bula and Cleveland, a rate of 93 cents is in effect. 

Northeast of the Pittsburgh district and north of Johns- 
town there are furnaces at DuBois and Punxsutawney, 
to which points a rate of 60 cents is applicable on direct 
ore from Buffalo over the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway. 

There are four furnace points in the so-called Ashland- 
Ironton district in southern Ohio and Kentucky, shown in 
Table 6 as group 2. A rate of 90 cents is applicable on 
direct ore to all points in this district. 
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There are other furnaces in the state of Ohio at Hamil- 
ton, north of Cincinnati; at Wellston and Jackson, just 
north of the Ashland-Ironton district; at Zanesville, west of 
Wheeling; at New Straitsville, south of Zanesville; and 
at Columbus, about the center of the state. Varying rates 
are in effect to these points, which are relatively low 
compared with the rates to points in the central district. 

The Pittsburgh district is among the largest geograph- 
ieally and is the most important considered from the 
standpoint of the volume of ore received. During the six 
years ended Dec. 31, 1914, there was shipped to the Pitts- 
burgh district 44 per cent of all the iron ore tonnage 
handled through the lower Lake Erie ports to destination 
points in the territory embraced in the general investiga- 
tion. The next district, ranked according to the ore ton- 
nage received, amounting to 30 per cent of the total, is 
the valleys group of furnaces. The Beaver group received 
9 per cent, the Johnstown group 7 per cent, the Wheeling 
group 3% per cent, the Ashland-Ironton group 2 per cent. 
One per cent of the total ore traffic moved to Josephine, 
slightly more than 1 per cent to Columbus, and the re- 
mainder, constituting about 2% per cent of the total, 
moved to other furnace points and ‘to non-furnace points. 

The Pittsburgh district as originally established a num- 
ber of years ago was small compared with the district 
as at present constituted. The furnaces in the original 
district were all located within a few miles of the heart 
of the city of Pittsburgh. As the city expanded the sites 


suitable for iron ore furnaces were occupied by various 


kinds of industrial plants, and in recent years no further 
suitable sites have been available near the city. The 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. constructed its steel plant at Mones- 
sen about the year 1900, and in 1913 its iron ore furnaces 
were completed. Monessen is in the state of Pennsylvania, 
on the Monongahela River, about 40 miles south of the 
city of Pittsburgh, and it is said that the site selected 
there by the steel company was the nearest to Pittsburgh 
to be had at the time it was purchased. It appears that 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co. entered into a 
written agreement with the Pittsburgh Steel Co. to pub- 
lish and maintain the Pittsburgh district rates on iron 
ore to Monessen. The Pittsburgh district has also been 


extended north from the city of Pittsburgh about 40 miles 


to include Kittanning, on the Allegheny River, in the 
same state. Since the Pittsburgh district was first estab- 
lished furnace plants have also been constructed at Wood- 
lawn and Midland, and other points along the Ohio River 
20 to 40 miles west of Pittsburgh in what is now known 
as the Beaver district, but as the rates on coke to these 
points were higher than to Pittsburgh lower rates on iron 
ore more than were applicable to the Pittsburgh district 
were made effective. , 

A study of the tables, charts; maps, and of the evidence 
adduced of recerd has led us to the conclusion, and we 
so find, that the rates to certain points and groups are 
unreasonably high, while to some of the destinations and 
groups they appear to be intrinsically and relatively low. 
The record also shows many inconsistencies in the rate 
structure, particularly when considered from the stand- 
point of the distance from the lake ports, and these in- 
consistencies appear whether the short line, the mean 
average, or the weighted average distances be used as a 
basis for making comparisons. The rates appear to be 
illogical and inconsistent also, whether the territory under 
investigation be considered as a whole or whether the 
eastern district, the central district and the western dis- 
trict be considered separately. 


The only justification offered for the present grouping 
was the equalization cost theory which we have con- 
demned in previous cases. The present investigation 
shows conclusively that on account of the many sources of 
supply of limestone and coke, and particularly the former, 
the freight assembling cost of the materials entering into 
the production of a ton of pig iron is now the same at 
but few furnace points. It is true that certain changes 
and adjustments have been made in the rates on coke 
and iron ore as a result of our orders in previous cases, 
but the record in those cases and in the case before us 
here convincingly shows that the equalization theory has 
failed of its purpose. We again express the opinion that 
this theory of rate making is unsound and impracticable 
if not impossible of exact application. Many of the move- 
ments of coke and limestone are intrastate in character 
and over such movements, if no undue discrimination is 
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involved, the Commission has no jurisdiction. Where in- 
trastate movements are involved, we would, of course, be 
without authority to establish and maintain rates on the 
assembling cost basis were we so inclined. It appears 
also that as to many furnace points the same carrier does 
not transport the three commodities, ore, coke and lime- 
stone, used in manufacturing pig iron. To fix a rate on 
one commodity that is less than reasonable and a rate 
on another commodity that is more than reasonable, when 
such commodities are transported by different carriers, 
would be a manifest discrimination as between the car- 
riers. Each shipper is entitled to have his freight trans- 
ported at reasonable rates, and each carrier is entitled to 
charge a reasonable rate on each commodity transported; 
and we cannot sanction any method of rate making that 
results in subordinating these basic principles to the 
equalization of manufacturing costs through the adjust- 
ment of freight rates on the raw material. 

As a general principle in rate making each shipper is 
entitled to such benefits as may accrue by reason of the 
natural advantages or geographical location of his plant. 
To apply this principle in all cases, however, would prac- 
tically abolish grouping, and would result in breaking up 
groups that have been long maintained. To establish 
separate and distinct rates on iron ore to each individual 
destination point would unduly disturb business conditions 
and require many changes and adjustments. In many 
cases before us we have established groups or approved 
of existing groups, and we do not think we would be 
justified in altogether destroying the grouping of the des- 
tination points involved in this proceeding. In our opinion, 
however, certain of the existing ore groups are too large 
when measured by the difference in distance from the Lake 
Erie ports to the destination points embraced in the 
groups. The relation of rates to several of the groups 
seems also to be illogical. This is shown by the follow- 
ing table of comparisons of the weighted average distances 
for 1914 and the rates to groups in the central district 
as shown on Chart A facing page 183: 


Weighted 
average Rate on 
distance, direct 
1914, ore, 
miles. cents. 


Spread. 





In dis- 
tance, 

District. Group. miles, 

7 76 56 iy 

6 132 70 56 

Pittsburgh 8 152 S88 20 

Josephine-Vandegrift.. 10 176 938 24 

Johnstown-Scottdale.. 9 228 102 52 
It will be observed that the greatest spread in distance 
is between the valleys and the Beaver districts, the two 
groups nearest the lake and having shorter hauls than 
the other groups, and that the greatest spread in rates 
corresponds with the smallest spread in distance. Com- 
paring the valleys with the Pittsburgh district, we have 
a spread of 76 miles in distance and of 32 cents in rates. 
The spread in distance between the Pittsburgh and the 
Johnstown-Scottdale districts is also 76 miles, but the 


difference in rates is only 14 cents. 


It seems to us upon the record both necessary and 
advisable to group the lake ports so far as practicable. 
A blast furnace, after having been “blown in” and placed 
in operation, must be operated continuously until the fires 
are withdrawn. It cannot be stopped and started again 
like an ordinary piece of machinery, and to begin or to 
cease operations consumes considerable time and entails 
a substantial expense. During the period a furnace is in 
operation there must be available at all times an adequate 
supply of ore and of the other materials with which the 
furnace is charged. It appears that during certain sea- 
sons of the year most of the furnace operators depend 
upen a supply of ore by rail, and certain of the operators 
who have no facilities for storing ore at their plants 
depend upon the carriers for a regular and steady supply 
of ore throughout the year. It is to the advantage of the 
furnace operator, therefore, to have routes and equal rates 
from more than one lake port, so that in the event of a 
congestion at one port other ports and routes may be 
available. Increasing the number of ports and the rail 
routes available upon a rate parity will multiply the ad- 
vantages of the furnace operator accordingly. There is 
also a decided advantage to the operator of vessels carry- 
ing the ore into the lake ports in having a choice of sev- 
eral docks at which to unload with the knowledge that 
the same rate to the consignee will apply from each port. 
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Such a condition also inures to the convenience of the 
carriers owning ore docks at more than one lake port, in 
that they are enabled to utilize the docks to greater ad- 
vantage in the unloading of vessels and in shipping the 
ore. 

In Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., supra, 
we said (p. 178): 


Here, as in so many other cases, we are confronted with a 
definite state of facts in the light ‘of which we must reach a 
conclusion which shall be as just as we can make it. Were we 
at the cradle of the railway and of the iron industry in ah un- 
developed country, we might feel free to pursue a dierent 
course. 


This thought is particularly applicable in this case, and 
while exact justice cannot perhaps be meted out to all 
shippers of iron ore when destination points involving rela- 
tively short hauls are grouped, we are of opinion that 
the present grouping should not be radically changed. 
We must, however, slightly modify the present grouping 
of the lake ports and destination points in such a manner 


TABLE 5,— 
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MAXIMUM RATES PRESCRIBED ON SHIPMENTS OF IRON ORE IN CARLOADS FROM LOWER LAKE ERIE 
PORTS TO DESTINATION POINTS SHOWN, APPLICABLE 


THE LAKE PORT AFTER THE ORE HAS BEEN LOADED INTO CARS TO THE 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY TRACKS AT DESTINATION. 
Groups, rates and destination Lake ports from which rates Distances, 
points. are prescribed. Routes. in miles. 
Youngstown gemp—se to 74 miles; 
rate, 50 cents per long ton: 
Peee: Cale. ccmsves cen lea ae pT eT eee Terre Re Ee Pe er ee eT re en 53 
pe SO ee Se RS I ke oth ite ac es amon SRL OLE ANG SiBIN ia A RAO RE AB & 54 
IE aos aah oes oe been aeaaen ax. tual wlnbla oie oda g sek bg sue < St Oo ease OERE WE OOS ES Oe Raa 58 
REED 0 2 Sick chchead ened ba.500es0eale i, CMe -Ucco ss sclncdisten ceeeateheadoeanb eee ed tbe wees 66 
Bhemames,. PBs. .<oiesceservcomes NE. HNO 66k 6.04 c6sronoedaded a shart. rise ants shag ae task hale cn anes Geta caine eRe a <a 55 
ID ss, ious’ a: ab aah Ae Grd as tnt oe ee EM ak en ck ce anldh Mes at ee Reese Nath Oba es Oa er araeA ses 63 
RRR el a re a Se EY 2s ile «a. a0 oeus-cblaaee cecaal krdebowawae Muetaw eee sé 65 
Alliance, Ohio ........cseccess RI ne Os, he cleans ad nee I Pe at Sar Le, oo haces Sia ahalinden Gielen ad ale wae balalerkae 57 
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as to give to each destination point and group the ad- 
vantage, in a measure at least, of its geographical loc:- 
tion with respect to the lake ports through which the 
iron ore moves. 

With certain exceptions, later to be explained, we con- 
clude and find upon the whole record that the present 
groups, both of the lake ports and of the points of des- 
tination are, and for the future will be, unreasonable and 
unjustly discrminatory within the meaning of sections 1 
and 3 of the act to the extent that they differ from those 
shown in the following table; and we further conclude 
and find that the rate relationships of the several destina- 
tion groups are, and for the future will be, unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory to the extent that they depart 
from those there shown; and we also conclude and find 
upon the whole record that the rates at present main- 
tained and here under consideration are, and for the future 
will be, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory to the 
extent that they exceed the rates shown upon the table 
that follows: 

















FROM THE TRACKS OF LINE-HAUL CARRIER AT 
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*Switching road at destination point. 
+Switching road at lake port. 


The maximum rates herein found reasonable as set forth 
in the foregoing table include, as heretofore explained, 
only the rail-line service from the line-haul carriers’ tracks 
at the lake ports, after the ore has been loaded into the 
cars to the points at destination where the carriers’ 
tracks connect with the private industry tracks that serve 
the furnace plants. They do not include the dock service 
and the service of placing carload shipments of ore at 
the point of unloading on private industry tracks at des- 
tination, for which services separate charges should be 
established. 

While the record in the Industrial Railways case, supra, 
was by stipulation made a part of the record in this pro- 
ceeding, as heretofore stated, the issues in that case were 
not raised or reopened in any way upon the record here. 
The rail-line service herein referred to includes the car- 
riage of the ore from the point where the cars are loaded 
on the docks to the interchange point with the particular 
furnace plant to which the ore is consigned, and any part 
of that service performed by a common carrier industrial 
railway is to be considered as a part of the line haul. 

In Table 6, appearing at pages 229 to 231 of the ap- 
pendix, is shown all the rates at present in effect on iron 
ore from the lower Lake Erie ports to the points of des- 
tination involved in this proceeding. From a comparison 
of Table 5, appearing above, with Table 6, in the appendix, 
it will be observed that reasonable maximum rates have 
not been fixed from all of the lake ports to all of the 
points of destination as now provided for in carriers’ 
tariffs, the principal exceptions being from the ports of 
Buffalo and Toledo and to destination points on the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway and to points in 
the western district as herein defined. Judged by the 
standard of the charges herein prescribed, certain of the 
through charges published by the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh from Buffalo to points on its line, and from 
the ports of Toledo and Cleveland to points in the west- 
ern district, appear to be low. The rates to these points, 
however, were voluntarily established by the carriers and 
have been maintained for a number of years, and neither 
the carriers nor the furnace operators suggested any 
changes; therefore we shall not prescribe any charges 
for the rail-line service applicable from the ports of To- 
ledo or Buffalo, nor to the destination points other than 
those shown in Table 5, over the routes indicated. It is 
expected that our findings herein will require some ad- 
justment of the through charges to points not specifically 
named in Table 5, particularly those applicable to dock 


ore, but it will be left to the carriers to establish the. 


charges for rail-line service, and if such charges are un- 
satisfactory to shippers the matter may be brought to 
our attention for investigation. 

In a few instances rates have been prescribed between 
lake ports and destination points by routes over which no 
rates are at present in effect. It is expected that the 
rates prescribed in Table 5 will be established over the 
routes indicated therein or over other practicable routes 
equally advantageous and satisfactory to the shippers. 
The carriers may, if they desire, also publish the group 
rates to points within the several groups named in Table 
5 from lake ports and over routes other than those spe- 
cifically set out in the table. There is, however, no re- 


quirement that this shall be done, and where the hauls 
to destination points within the several groups exceed the 
distances for which the group rates are prescribed as 
shown in the table, the carriers are at liberty to publish 
the rates that would be applicable to the group in which 
such distance would fall, or, if the distance exceeds 199 
miles, the maximum distance for which rates are herein 
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prescribed, such rates may be published as may be deemed 
reasonable by the carriers, subject, of course, to attack by 
shippers and investigation by the Commission. 

All the carriers parties to this proceeding will be ex- 
pected to establish, where applicable, the separate charges 
for dock services herein found to be reasonable. We 
shall not, however, at this time definitely fix the maximum 
charges for the service of placing cars upon private indus- 
try tracks at destination. Under the present practice, as 
heretofore explained, it appears that this service is per- 
formed in units of time rather than in units of tons and 
cars; therefore it is suggested that the locomotive-hour 
will perhaps afford the most reliable basis for a charge, 
but this will be left for practical consideration by the 
carriers. 

The respondent carriers will be required, on or before 
Dec. 1, 1916, to prepare and present to the Commission 
for its consideration and approval, serving copies upon 
each of the parties to these proceedings, schedules of 
amended rates, charges, rules and regulations in com- 
pliance with the findings and suggestions herein. It will 
not be necessary, nor is it deemed advisable, that the 
charges for the services by the carriers on private industry 
tracks shall be established at a given amount per engine- 
hour. The cost per engine-hour has been suggested by 
the Commission as a basis for determining what will be 
a reasonable charge for that service, such charges to be 
fixed, in the proposed schedule of the carriers, at a stated 
amount per ton or per car for each furnace so served. In 
stating these charges the carriers will be expected and 
required to show in detail for each furnace plant, at 
which the switching service on the industry track will 
be performed by them, the manner in which the proposed 
charges are arrived at. With that end in view actual 
tests of the cost should be made at each of such plants 
and records thereof kept and preserved in order that 
the figures or statements presented for consideration by 
the Commission may be verified if desired. 


After the presentation of their proposals respecting their 
rates, charges, rules and regulations in conformity here- 
with, reasonable opportunity will be given to the parties 
in interest to offer their objections and comments, and 
with these objections and criticisms before us the Com- 
mission, by final order to be made effective on April 1, 
1917, will definitely fix the future maximum rates and 
charges and the rules and regulations of the respondents 
with respect to the ore traffic here under consideration. 


McCHORD, Commissioner, dissenting: 


I am unable to agree with the conclusions reached by 
the majority in this case in so far as they result in in- 
creased rates to Monessen and Donora, points now em- 
braced in the Pittsburgh district but transferred by re- 
grouping to the so-called Monessen-Johnstown group, nor 
can I approve the rates found reasonable for application 
to the Pittsburgh-Wheeling and other groups. The effect 
in part of the regrouping is to increase the rate to Mones- 
sen on direct ore from 88 cents to 94 cents and on dock 
ore from 96 cents to 114 cents. As thus stated, the rates 
include the charges found reasonable for handling the 
ore from the rail of the vessel into the cars, in the case 
of direct ore, and from the rail of the vessel through the 
storage yard into the cars, in the case of dock ore. Ii 
will be remembered that these proceedings were in part 
the outgrowth of a complaint filed by the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., alleging that the rates to Monessen are unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. The net result to that complain- 
ant is a substantial increase in its rates. If such a result 
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were reasonably required by the evidence before us, I 
should have no hesitation in giving it my approval. It 
seems, however, that the commendable desire to work 
out more logical groups has, in the judgment of the 
majority, outweighed the evidence relating to the reason- 
ableness of the rates themselves and other considerations 
properly bearing upon the issues before us. 

A comparison of the map facing page 183, outlining the 
present groups of destination points, with the regrouping 
of those points as required by our findings, shows that 
the groups found reasonable for the future are constructed 
largely upon the basis of mileage. These groups and 
their distances are: Youngstown group, 50 to 74 miles; 
Leetonia group, 75 to 99 miles; Midland group, 100 to 
124 miles; Pittsburgh-Wheeling group, 125 to 159 miles; 
Monessen-Johnstown group, 160 to 199 miles. The short- 
line distance from Ashtabula Harbor to Monessen is 162.8 
miles, thus excluding that point from the Pittsburgh group, 
with which it has been heretofore associated. The short- 
line distance to Pittsburgh is 124.6 miles; to Johnstown, 
194 miles. The weighted average haul in 1914 to the 
Pittsburgh group, including traffic to Monessen, was 151.8 
miles, 11 miles less than the short-line distance to Mones- 
sen, while the weighted average haul of the Johnstown- 
Scottdale group, with which it is now proposed to associ- 
ate Monessen, was 227.6 miles. While the present Pitts- 
burgh group is somewhat larger than it might reasonably 
be made, if the matter of grouping were to be undertaken 
as an original question, I think we shouid deal with the 
regrouping in a practical way and give due consideration 
to the competitive interests of the manufacturers as they 
have developed and become established. 

The principle of grouping necessarily implies some dis- 
regard of mileage and frequently consideration is properly 
given to competition between manufacturers of the same 
commodity operating in the same locality. In this con- 
nection it may properly be pointed out that, so far as the 
record shows, the rate on coke from the Connellsville 
region is the same to all points in the Pittsburgh ore 
district as now constituted. The manufacturers at Mones- 
sen thus pay the same rate on coke as the other manu- 
facturers in that district, although the distance to Mones- 
sen is materially less than to some other points in the 
district. While we have condemned the making of rates 
upon the principle of equalizing the cost of assembling 
raw materials, we have not condemned the group prin- 
ciple. If Monessen is properly a part of the Pittsburgh 
group in rates on coke, a matter within the jurisdiction 
of the state of Pennsylvania, that is a fact to be considered 
in determining its proper relation to the Pittsburgh group 
in rates on iron ore. It is clear that the result of the 
regrouping found reasonable by the majority in this case 
will be to seriously handicap the manufacturers at Mones- 
sen in their competition with other manufacturers operat- 
ing in the Pittsburgh-Wheeling group. 

The record affords no justification for any increase in 
the present rates on iron ore to Monessen. In fact, it 
indicates that the rates to that point and other points 
in the central district are now unreasonably high. The 
rates on iron ore here considered, prior to our decision 
in Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 27 I. 
C. C., 173 (supra), were voluntarily made by the carriers. 
At the time that case was decided the rate on direct ore 
to the Wheeling district was 60 cents, to the Pittsburgh 
district 96 cents. We found this adjustment unduly 
prejudicial to Pittsburgh and unduly preferential to Wheel- 
ing. Our order required the removal of this unjust preju- 
dice and preference, but we did not undertake at that 
time to fix reasonable rates. As indicated in the majority 
opinion in this case, the carriers in response to our order 
reduced the rate to Pittsburgh on direct ore from 96 cents 
to 88 cents, and increased the rate to Wheeling from 60 
cents to 88 cents. Corresponding readjustments were 
made in rates on dock ore which were maintained at their 
relationship of 8 cents higher than the rates on direct 
ore. The increase to Wheeling amounted to 47 per cent. 
Certain other readjustments then made are set forth in 
the majority opinion. While in obedience to our order 


the carriers made some reductions, it should be noted 
that these have been compensated for in a large measure 
by decreases in allowances to dock companies, furnace 
allowances, and payments to plant railways. 

The record indicates that present rates to destinations 
in the central district, in which Monessen is located, are 
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unreasonable when compared with the voluntarily estab- 
lished rates of the carriers contemporaneously applied 
to points in the eastern and western districts. The cur- 
rent rate per gross ton on direct ore of 88 cents is now 
applicable to Pittsburgh, Wheeling and Monessen for 
short-line distances ranging from 124.6 to 162.8 miles. A 
rate of 60 cents is applicable from Buffalo to DuBois and 
Punxsutawney for short-line distances of 157.4 and 179.6 
miles, respectively. ~ A rate of 62.5 cents is applicable from 
Toledo to Hamilton, Wellston and Jackson for short-line 
distances ranging from 171 to 217 miles. 

It thus appears that the rates to the eastern and west- 
ern districts are substantially lower than those to points 
in the central district. It is also shown that the tonnage 
to the central district very greatly exceeds that to the 
other districts. Thus the average annual receipts of iron 
ore for the period of 1909-1914 in the eastern district were 
427,823 tons; in the western district, 1,036,616 tons; in 
the central district, 23,356,090 tons. 

Comparisn of earnings per ton-mile and per car-mile 
to points in the three districts is also indicative of un- 
reasonable charges to Monessen and other points in the 
central district. Thus, to the DuBois-Punxsutawney group 
the average earnings in mills per net ton-mile on direct 
ore under the current rates are 3.2; to the Hamilton- 
Wellston group, 2.2; to the Ashland-Ironton group, 2.5; to 
Pittsburgh, 5.7; to Monessen, 4.6. The average revenue 
in 1914 in cents per loaded car-mile to the DuBois- Punxsu- 
tawney group was 16.3; to the Hamilton-Wellston group, 
11.8; to the Ashland-Ironton group, 13.2; to the Pittsburgh 
group, 27; to Pittsburgh, 32.9; to Monessen, 25.7; to Johns- 
town, 21.2. 

The rate inequalities as between the several districts 
appear also in Table 3, page 197, supra. The following 
average earnings in mills per ton-mile from iron ore and 
all other freight are shown: Eastern district, iron ore, 
3.2, all other freight 4.8; western district, iron ore 2.6, 
all other freigut 4.5; central district, iron ore 5, all other 
freight 5.8. These figures should be considered in con- 
nection with the average length of hauls shown in Table 3. 

The points in the western district are more distant from 
the sources of coke than those in the central district. If 
the comparatively lower rates to the western district are 
maintained in order to equalize the cost of assembling 
raw materials, then they fall within the condemnation of 
that principle of rate making. If, on the other hand, they 
may be regarded as reasonable rates, voluntarily estab- 
lished and maintained by the carriers, they indicate that 
the rates to Monessen and other points in the central 
district are unreasonable. 

The rates found reasonable in the majority report to the 
several groups newly constituted result in some in- 
creases and some reductions. If substantially the same 
annual tonnage of ore should move in the future as moved 
during the period 1909-1914, and in the same proportions 
as between direct ore and dock ore, the result of the rate 
changes, including estimated storage charges, would be 
an annual increase of approximately $50,000 in the car- 
riers’ revenues. Doubtless there will be some decrease 
in the tonnage of dock ore, as a result of the new handling 
and storage charges, and some consequent increase in 
direct ore. It may be fairly assumed, however, that no 
material reductions in revenue will follow the establish- 
ment of the rates found reasonable. The net result is 
to readjust certain charges and to remove certain inequali- 
ties of service. Although it is suggested that the rates 
to points in the eastern and western districts are lower 
than they might reasonably be, the majority report does 
not undertake to fix the measure of rates to points in those 
districts which would bear a proper relation to rates to 
points in the central district. This doubtless results from 
the conclusion by the majority that the discriminations 
between the several districts are not undue, within the 
meaning of the act, and therefore cannot be removed by 
order. The whole matter is before us in the general in- 
vestigation on an exhaustive record, however, and there 
is no presumption that discriminations will be voluntarily 
maintained when the measure by which they may be re- 
moved has been indicated. I am convinced that a de- 
termination of reasonable and properly related rates to 
all points in the three districts would require substantially 
lower rates than are here found reasonable to points in 
the central district. 

(Pages 226 to 284 are devoted to the appendix.) 
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SOUTH DAKOTA EXPRESS RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Application for an injunction forbidding the United 
States, the Interstate Commerce Commission and the ex- 
press companies operating in South Dakota to enforce 
the orders of the Commission, and the rates made there- 
under by the express companies, in what is known as 
the South Dakota “Shreveport” express rate case, has 
been made by shippers in Sioux Falls, Mitchell, Aberdeen 
and Watertown. Their ground is that the rates proposed 
by the express companies in compliance with the orders 
of the Commission, will be unduly discriminatory against 
them in that they will prevent them from selling ice 
cream in points in South Dakota where they have been 
doing business, in competition with rivals at Vermillion, 
Huron and other points, also situated in South Dakota. 
If the rates proposed for Sioux Falls, Mitchell, Watertown 
and Aberdeen, are allowed to become effective, they will 
be out of line with rates from competing points. Notice 
of it has been filed on Chief Counsel Folk. 

This litigation is unlike anything that has ever before 
been begun against the Commission. South Dakota mer- 
chants, in the places mentioned in the Commission’s order, 
are resisting the enforcement of that order, not because 
it will place their Iowa competitors on a rate equality 
with them, but because the higher rates prescribed for 
the objecting South Dakota communities will be from 75 
to 300 per cent higher than their South Dakota rivals 
will be required to pay to South Dakota destinations. In 
other words, if the rates prescribed by the federal regu- 
lating body to remove discriminations against the ice 
cream trade of Iowa cities are allowed to become op- 
erative, they will create discriminations as between the 
South Dakota dealers. 

It is asserted that it is unlawful to create a discrimina- 
tion in one place under pretense, or even for the purpose 
of removing discrimination at some other. 


The discrimination alleged will arise from the fact that 
. the Commission-made rates will apply to the objecting 
communities, while the state-made rates will apply from 
the points where their competitors, in South Dakota, have 
their places of business. From having an unlawful ad- 
vantage over Iowa competitors, they assert, in effect, they 
have been brought up to an equality with their Iowa com- 
petitors, but their South Dakota competitors are left on 
the old level. If not changed this will give the interior 
South Dakota competitors an advantage over the Iowa 
merchants and also over those in South Dakota in the 
cities to and from which the Commission-made scale, by 
the terms of the Commission’s order, is to apply. 

A hearing for a restraining order was set for Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., on September 7. Dr. C. W. Needham, who 
went to San Francisco to resist the application of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce for an injunction 
to hold up the transcontinental tariffs, being on his way 
back from the Pacific coast, was to stop at Cedar Rapids 
to fight this application. The papers in the case were 
received by Chief Counsel Folk on September 2, so there 
was the five-day notice in this case that is provided by 
law in cases in which an effort is made to set aside an 
order of the Commission. 


There will be no hostility on the part of the Commis- 
sion or any commissioner toward the litigation promised 
in the Shreveport case itself or any of the cases that are 
generally classed under that celebrated one. 
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The South Dakota petitioners are asking for an injunc- 
tion on a novel ground, namely, that if the Commission- 
made rates are put into effect they will create discrimi- 
nations between shippers in South Dakota under pretense 
of removing discrimination between Iowa shippers on the 
one hand, and some South Dakota manufaeturers on the 
other. 


It is suspected that if the petitioners stress that point 
much the court will ask them why they do not come to 
the Commission with their facts and contentions and ask 
it to give them relief, as it has the power to do, if it has 
the power to strike down state-made rates. The point is 
novel because the shippers, instead of attacking the rates 
of the state, or of the federal government, in effect assert 
that they are between the upper and the nether millstones, 
and ask for relief by. an injunction to prevent something 
not now in effect from becoming operative. 

A suggestion is that if the court tells them to come to 
the Commission, the court will have to come first to the 
conclusion that the federal body has the power to remove 
a discrimination, although the discrimination is caused 
by a South Dakota statute and applies to shipments 
wholly within that state. A decision to that effect, it is 
believed, would go a long way toward disposing of state 
laws and orders of state commissions. 


RIPLEY WILL REFUSE TO PAY 


Topeka, Kan., Sept. 6.—E. P. Ripley, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, declared in a formal 
statement to-night that the Santa Fe does not intend ‘to 
comply with the Adamson eight-hour law, recently enacted 
by Congress to avert a threatened railroad strike, until 
ordered to do so by the United States Supreme Court. 

“Labor organizations enacted a so-called eight-hour law, 
which is nothing more nor less than an advance of 20 to 25 
per cent in the wages of the best-paid men in railway serv- 
ice. It is only fair to the public and to our employes to 
say that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany does not intend to comply with the law until ordered 
to do so by the courts of last resort. 


“There is no likelihood that any class of Santa Fe em- 
ployes will receive increase in salary until the wage trouble 
with the trainmen is settled. 


“TI have said, and still maintain, that any other class of 
railway workers is entitled to more money than the train- 
men, but by saying that other workers than trainmen 
are entitled to more money I do not mean to say that we 
have in mind any advance in wages for any of our 
employes. 

“Advances certainly will await the outcome of the argu- 
ment with the brotherhoods.” 


REVISED REGULATIONS. 


A revised set of regulatious to govern the forms and 
recording of passes issued by carriers, rail, water and 
telegraph, to become effective January 1 next, has been 
issued by the Commission. It supersedes and cancels 
“Regulations to Govern the Issuing and Recording oi 
Passes of Steam Roads.” It is a volume of about forty 
pages, of interest only to those having to do with the 
issuance of passes. Twenty-three forms for recording 
as many different kinds of, passes, divided into eight 
big general classes. 
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Railway Regulation Investigation 


Time Set for Newlands Committee to Begin Work—May Blanket the Commission to be Ap- 
pointed Under Adamson Eight Hour Law—Final Action In 
Settlement of the Threatened Strike 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Newlands joint committee charged with the investi- 
gation of railroad regulation now seems inclined, as well 
as in position, to blanket the commission of three that 
is to be appointed by President Wilson to study and re- 
port on the operation of the so-called eight-hour law that 
is to go into effect January 1. 

The Nevada senator, who is chairman of the committee 
appointed under his resolution, is expected to dominate 
that committee, which, according to his announcement, is 
to begin its hearings on November 20, more than a month 
before the eight-hour day law goes into effect. He made 
as much of a fight as he could for giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission power to regulate wages as well 
as rates, and lost. 

It was understood, during the “consideration” of the 
Adamson eight-hour bill, that those favoring the proposal 
to have wages regulated by the body that regulates rates 
were opp0sed to increasing the wages of the trainmen 
because, as they understood then and understand now, 
the trainmen are paid so much more than other railroad 
employes, for services requiring even less brain power, 
that the relation between them is almost ridiculous. 


Senator Newlands, from the first, insisted on delaying 
the start of the investigation until after the election. His 
reason, really only an excuse, it is believed, was that so 
many members of the committee are interested in the 
campaign that they cannot do work on the subject worthy 
of it. There is .a suspicion that the Nevada senator de- 
sired delay until after the election so as to have as nearly 
the honest judgment of members of the committee as 
could be obtained—a judgment not influenced by a fear 
that if they said so and so the votes of such and such 
a class would not be given the sayers of an unpleasant 
truth. 


Representative Adamson, senior House member of the 
committee, in the discussions prior to the announcement 
of hearings to begin on November 20, suggested a begin- 
ning immediately after the adjournment of Congress. 
That would have been fine for him, since neither he nor 
any other southern Democratic member of the House or 
Senate will have any campaign to make for the generai 
election. 


In announcing November 20 as the day for beginning 
hearings, Senator Newlands expressed the opinion that 
careful consideration would be given to the relation of 
wages to railroad revenues. But whether the committee 
desires or not to emphasize the question of wages, which 
is the sole one in the so-called eight-hour day law, the 
railroads would have seen to it that emphasis was given. 


Many states have laws saying that eight, nine or ten 
hours shall constitute a day’s work, but those laws apply 
only in case of dispute between employer and employe 
in which no contract was made. Some states also have 
laws limiting the hours of labor of women, and nearly 
all have laws limiting the hours of labor of children. All, 
however, rest on the power of the state to preserve the 
health of its people. 


It was pointed out, during the debate in Congress, that 
the Adamson bill was not an act of that kind, but a 
bald declaration by the law-making power that in con- 
tracts of labor the pay of men employed in operating 
trains shall be calculated on the theory that eight 
hours constitutes a day’s work. It limits the power of 
contract-making. The sixteen-hour law limits the hours 
of labor. It was passed to assure greater safety and the 
reason for its enactment is to be found on the face of 
the legislation. The general idea among those in Con- 
gress who discussed the Adamson bill, instead of merely 
denouncing the railroad presidents and railroad managers, 
was that the courts would not presume that the law was 
intended to guarantee greater safety by reducing the hours 
of labor, because there is nothing in the bill that limits 
the hours to eight. 


No Defense Indicated. 


No one connected with the law branch of the govern- 
ment has yet indicated what line of defense will be set 
up when it becomes necessary for the President to show 
that he acted in good faith when he asked Congress to 
pass a bill establishing eight hours as the measure of 
pay for the trainmen. Not one of the men in Attorney- 
General Gregory’s staff has indicated that he will under- 
take to prove to the courts that Congress has the power 
to establish wages to be paid by a common carrier. 

It is not considered likely the lawyers for the admin- 
istration will make any serious effort at thinking up a 
defense for the statute because the issue cannot be raised 
until after election, unless, before that time, the brother- 
hoods become suspicious as to the quality of the victory 
the administration achieved for them and demand a show- 
ing of the defense that will be undertaken, after election. 
In such an event, it is admitted, it would be necessary 
for the administration to go forward, in seriousness, to 
formulate a defense and submit it to lawyers for the 
brotherhoods, unless, of course, the chiefs of those organ- 
izations are satisfied the victory is of the gold brick va- 
riey, and they accepted it to save their faces, rather 
than go through with the strike they had planned. 


The Adamson Act. 


As passed, the Adamson strike-averting bill has no in- 
terest for the shipper, it is believed, other than the interest 
every other American has in general legislation which 
adds something to his burdens, If it can pass the scrutiny 
of the courts and be held to be not in violation of the 
Constitution, it means peace in the transportation world 
for at least six but not more than ten months. It also 
means the men who threatened to strike will, on Janu- 
ary 1, receive an advance in pay nominally of 25 per cent. 

It makes eight hours the measure for determining what 
shall be a day’s pay at the present rate for every man 
actually engaged in operating a train subject to the Act 
to regulate commerce. In terms, it is easy to understand. 
In application, nobody knows how far it reaches. No- 
body pretends to know how far it goes. No man in either 
house of Congress to whose opinion is given weight by 
those who know senators and representatives was willing 
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io say, in debate, that he knew what it meant. There is 
a general idea that it will be attacked in the courts. 

A commission of three is to study the operation and 
effects of the “eight-hour workday.” It is not an amend- 
ment to the law which forbids a requirement that men 
shall work more than 16 hours. Its only effect is to re- 
quire the railroad companies to pay a full day’s wage for 
every eight-hour period or less a trainman may work. 

At present 100 miles or ten hours constitutes a day’s 
work. If a freight train runs 100 miles in ten hours then 
the men operating it gets a full day’s pay. If it makes 
the run in less than ten hours, they also get a day’s pay. 
If, however, it takes more than ten hours to make 100 
miles, the men get the day’s pay for the 100 miles and 
something more for their effort. After January 1 they 
will get the same pay for 100 miles, but it must be done 
in eight hours or the company must pay more. 

The commission of three, for whose pay and expenses 
25,000 have been appropriated, is to study the effect of 
the law for not less than six nor more than nine months 
and report what it finds to the president and Congress. 
The law says it shall report “findings.” Whether it may 
include observations amounting to a recommendation as 
part of the findings nobody knows. 

Pending the report of the commission and for a period 
of thirty days thereafter, the rate of pay may not be re- 
duced. Any person violating any provision of the law 
may be fined not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned not more than a year, or both. 

The law, by its terms, applies to all common carriers 
by railroad subject to the Act to regulate commerce, as 
It covers any employe employed in any ¢Ca- 
In Pennsylvania and 


amended. 
pacity “in the operation of trains.” 
some other states the courts have held trainmasters, train 
dispatchers and telegraph operators were actually en- 
gaged in operating trains. Under the laws governing 
federal courts, the local law is applied in the federal 
courts. Therefore, in some states it may be that such men 
engaged in train service may be included. 

Less than President Asked. 

The law placed on the books while the brotherhoods 
were holding stop watches is much less than President 
Wilson recommended. He recommended that eight hours 
be made the measure of “work and pay.” It measures only 
pay. The men may work as long as they please and earn 
as many dollars as they please, which is what was asserted 
to be the desire of the men who were holding the stop 
watches. Now when they happen to be held on duty by 
a wreck for twenty-four hours, they get paid for two and 
two-fifth days. After January 1 those who may be held 
at their posts twenty-four hours on account of an accident 
will receive three days’ pay. That is the only change it 
will make—if the courts hold it to be within the power of 
Congress to legislate wages. 

Senator Cummins, who has never been regarded as an 
ultra conservative, or a conservative of any kind, said he 
doubted the constitutionality of the law, because, as he 
pointed out, it does not limit the hours of service, as does 
the 16-hour law, the constitutionality of which was upheld 
on the same ground that the safety appliance laws have 
been upheld. The point was frequently made in debate 
that no court had ever said that the lawmakers have the 
power to legislate for safety on the theory that a larger 


wage contributes directly to it. 
Much “bunk” was poured out on the ears of those in 


the galleries who believe the men who operate trains are 
little better than galley slaves, A. B. Garrettson himself 
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told about firemen shoveling more coal in a day even than 
men hired to unload coal from cars. He never mentioned 
the fact that on many of the big systems half the engines 
are equipped with automatic stokers operating to 95 per 
cent of efficiency and all the fireman does is to turn a 
throttle and shovel the fuel into the firebox by using a 
steam engine. In less than two years the handfire loco- 
motive will be as rare, on roads where there is heavy 
traffic, and therefore in need of engines requiring much 
fuel, as an engine with red running gear and known by 
names instead of numbers. There are such engines im 
the woods in the South dating back almost to the time 
of the Stourbridge Lion. The engine driver in these days 
does not even have to fill his own oil cans or the lubricat- 
ing cups. On some roads he does not even carry a torch 
while he splashes oil on the sliding rods at night, the 
underbody of the engine being lighted by electricity. The 
brakeman who has set brakes by hand or made a coupling 
by link and pin is almost as rare as the Dodo. But con- 
gressmen apparently did not know the facts when they 
passed the law increasing their pay on the theory that 
they have heartbreaking tasks and contribute brawn to the 
hauling of the much heavier trains that are now the rule 
in Official Classification territory. 


By a vote of 52 to 14 the Senate knocked out the Under- 
wood amendment, under which, if it had been inserted, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would have fixed 
wages and hours of work the same as it does rates. The 
Senate committee on interstate commerce, in the bill it 
reported, approved such a provision, written in its bill 
by Underwood of Alabama. The brotherhoods objected to 
any such scheme of government fixing wages. Adamson’s 
committee reported a bill increasing wages, without any- 
thing attached thereto other than the provision whereby 
three deserving politicians will get another investigating 
job for nine months. At the end of that time, if, as many 
believe, the courts have knocked out the law, the question 
as to whether the railroads shauld have made the increase 
will be just as acute as it was on the day Congress heard 
the railroad brotherhoods calling. it and obeyed with 
alacrity, even to the extent of ignoring the president’s 
recommendation that strikes and lockouts be forbidden 
pending public investigation. The brotherhoods also ob- 
jected to that. In fact, they objected to anything and 
everything except that Congress should join the president 
in an attempt to force the railroads to make the increase 
in pay which, shippers’ representatives believe, will be 
followed’ by a demand for higher rates to cover the cost. 


Position of Shippers. 


In general terms, the position taken by attorneys for 
shippers at the hearings before the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce was that the railroad brotherhoods 
should submit to arbitration, and that even if not, Con- 
sress should not indirectly hold that an increase in the 
wages of the trainmen was warrant for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to allow an advance in freight 
rates. They, however, with the exception of Frank Lyon. 
proceeded on the assumption that an increase in the wages 
of the trainmen would necessarily result in an advance 
in rates. 

W. E. Lamb made a general protest against saddling 
additional expense on the railroads and the public with- 
out having the question of compensation submitted to 
any tribunal except that erected by the prospective 
strikers in which the weapons were not appeals to rea 
son but the club. Luther Walter wanted to know whether 
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there was any sanctity about the wages of trainmen 
that they must be granted without any consideration 
for the wages of other working men, which would neces- 
sarily be taken to pay the increase awarded to the 
trainmen, because the latter threatened to starve Ameri- 
cans until they agreed to a prying open of their pocket- 
books. 

~ H. G. Wilson devoted practically all his time to a pro- 
test against Congress directing the Commission to ad- 
vance rates to pay for the increase in wages. 

Frank Lyon protested against the assumption that an 
increase in wages necessarily meant an advance in freight 
rates. He said he did not pretend to be wise enough to 
advise the committee as to whether it should or should 
not recommend legislation for an eight-hour day with 
ten hours’ pay. He said it would have to be assumed that 
if Congress did that it would be the judgment of that 
body that that is the most efficient and economical way 
to conduct the transportation of the country. His idea 
was that if Congress is of that opinion; it, the boss, should 
advance freight rates and not indirectly indicate to the 
Commission that the latter should do so. 


Some Wild Statements. 

While the committee was listening to the representa- 
tions, some of the wildest statements possible were made 
in the House and Senate, particularly the latter, although 
that is the body in which conservative speech and calm 
deliberation are supposed to have théir dwelling. 

If prizes were to be awarded for excellence in wildness, 
and therefore farthest departure from truth and accuracy, 
they would probably be awarded to Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri and Representative Buchanan of Illinois, with Sen- 
ator Thomas of Colorado in close competition. 

“if all the transportation business of this country is 
tied up for one week’s time, the loss to the railroads 
will be greater than the increase of pay for one year’s 
time, and the railroad presidents know it,’ said Senator 
Reed, without stopping to take breath. 


When that declaration was brought to the attention of 
men who have a reasonable familiarity with the official 
statistics issued by the Commission, there was marveling. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, the railroads 
of the country took in probably $3,529,600,000. The fig- 
ures are not fully compiled, else they would be given. 
But, according to the last monthly summary, 155 railroads, 
having a mileage of 196,000, during the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1916, took in $2,933,000,000. Their mileage 
constitutes about four-fifths of the total. Assuming that 
four-fifths of the mileage took in four-fifths of the money, 
the estimate of what the railroads took in would be as 
before indicated. Assuming that one week in September 
is not better nor any worse, the amount that would te 
taken in would be $67,877,000. 

Estimates as to what the increase in wages would 
amount to in one year run from $52,000,000 to $60,000,000. 

But, according to liberal estimate, the railroads dur- 
ing that week would only take in, over their freight and 
passenger counter, $67,877,000. If all they took in was 
profit (that is, they did not have to pay their employes 
a penny for that week; if they got all their supplies 
without money and without price; if all taxes were re- 
mitted and all bondholders remitted their interest for 
that week), the railroads would have only a few millions 
more for that week than the amount of the increase in 
wages. 

Even if the railroads make a profit of 10 per cent on 
What they take in, which not even Clifford Thorne has 
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ever asserted they will average, it will take the profits 
of more than nine weeks, if the estimate of President 
Rea of the Pennsylvania that the cost of the increase in 
wages will be $60,000,000 a year, is correct. 

In his remarks, which would be placed in the competi- 
tion for the medal before mentioned, Mr. Buchanan said: 

“The great transportation facilities of this country are 
about to be tied up, due to the fact that the big business 
crooks of the country who control the railways are striv- 
ing to bring about legislation that will give them the op- 
portunity to further increase their freight rates to an 
abnormal price before they accede to the very moderate 
and reasonable requests or demands of the employes who 
are operating the railroads of the country, and it seems 
to me that instead of asking unanimous consent to con- 
sider bills that these criminal corporations are seeking in 
the way of revising the trust laws and the Clayton Act, 
if the congressmen, the members of both branches, were 
doing their full duty to the citizens of the country they 
would muster up courage enough and take hold of this 
matter and pass legislation now that would provide for 
the president to take control of these railroads and operate 
them and guarantee to the people of this country that the 
transportation facilities will not be tied up.” 


Senator Thomas’s contribution concerned the making 
of embargoes declared by the railroads on goods they 
would not be able to deliver if the strike was put into 
operation, He said: 

“Tt would seem that instead of utilizing their facilities 
for the concentration of foodstuffs in the communities of 
this country for the sustenance of their people they are 
adopting the opposite policy; and if this strike shall ma- 
terialize, and suffering shall come to the people of the 
great communities of the United States, they will not 
forget that prior to the time that the strike is to take 
effect foodstuffs are being denied access to lines of trans- 
portation for their relief.” 

Senator Smoot expressed the belief that it is fairer to 
shippers for the railroads to say they fear the worst— 
namely, that they will not be able to deliver freight after 
September 4—than to accept it and leave it on side- 
tracks for weeks at a time, thereby depriving the owners 
of the use of it. Besides, he pointed out that if they 
accepted it, and were unable to deliver it in reasonable 
time, they would have to pay for it. Smoot said that, 
as a shipper, he would prefer to have his goods in his 
own hands at a time abnormal prices are likely to pre- 
vail. He thought he might be able to sell to better ad- 
vantage than the railroad on whose sidetrack the goods 
might be left by strikers. 


ADVOCATE CENTRAL REGULATION 

Philadelphia, Sept. 6.—That many industrial traffic men 
favor the abolition of state regulation of railroads and 
desire the centralization of regulation in the federal gov- 
ernment is further indicated by additional replies that 
have come to the Philadelphia Joint Committee on the 
Reasonable Regulation of Railroads, which is conducting 
a national campaign among shipping and commercial or- 
ganizations for unquailfied federal regulation. 

Among the statements received in the last few days at 
the Joint Committee’s headquarters in the Philadelphia 
Bourse are the following: 

H. M. Frazer, traffic manager of the Louis K. Liggett 
Company, New York City, operating the Riker-Hegeman- 
Jaynes and the Liggett’s Drug Stores: “The writer de- 
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sires to go on record as being heartily in favor of such 
a proposition (centralized regulation), it tending not only 
to simplify tariff issues, but all matters connected with 
railroad operation and the handling of all matters in con- 
nection with railroads. Any undertaking such as this, 
which tends to simplify the system surrounding any par- 
ticular item without eliminating any of its effectiveness, 
is creditable and should positively be supported by every 
thinking individual.” 

O. C. Garlington, traffic manager of the Missoula Mer- 
cantile Company, Missoula, Mont.: “I am in hearty ac- 
cord with any reasonable plan by which centralized regu- 
lation of the railroads of the United States can be brought 
about. My experience has been that individual state reg- 
ulation is largely a farce, because of the constant friction 
between the state commissions, the carriers and the fed- 
eral Commission. Petty politics injected into the regu- 
lation of a transcontinental railroad through the medium 
of a local commission does not usually mean higher op- 
erating efficiency, better returns for the stockholders of 
that road or the highest measure of service to the public. 

“I would sincerely advocate an increase in the personnel 
of the federal Commission to, say, 11 members, with 
entire jurisdiction over the rail lines of the United States 
and the operation of the Panama Canal. I would suggest 
that the United States te divided into districts and the 
details pertaining to all minor matters in the several dis- 
tricts be under the immediate direction of competent 
examiners, under civil service rules. While it may be a 
difficult matter to change ‘the existing conditions, I most 
certainly approve of any effort that would tend to elimi- 
nate the inconsistencies that hinder and complicate the 
administration of the biggest business in the United 
States.” 


W. C. Dietz, traffic manager, Bridge & Beach Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Louis, San Francisco and Portland, 
Ore.: “I wish to say that the way outlined (Philadelphia 
plan), in my opinion, would be the proper form of regu- 
lation. Hoping that same will come to a successful issue, 
etc.” 


C. H. Tiffany, traffic manager of the New England Paper 
and Pulp Traffic Association, consisting of the paper 
manufacturing interests of the New England states: “It 
is perfectly proper that I should say to you that a num- 
ber of instances have come under my observation where 
state-compelled rates wrought havoc with the integrity of 
an interstate rate structure. There is one such instance 
now pending which is involved in I. C. C. Docket 6625, 
Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association vs. the Railroads. 
The case might more properly be named ‘Miehigan Mills 
vs. Wisconsin Mills.’- There is a state-compelled rate of 
7% cents to Milwaukee on paper of all descriptions, blank- 
eting 20 paper mills in the Fox and Wisconsin River val- 
leys, whose mileage to Milwaukee ranges from 246 miles 
down to 92 miles, averaging 148 miles. This state rate, 
in combination with sixth class beyond, at present domi- 
nates a very large territory east of Lake Michigan and 
to the Illinois-Indiana state line. The case, which has 
been heard and opinion handed down for the Commission 
by Chairman Meyer, is now reopened for hearing at Chi- 
cago on September 1. 


“East and west bound rates between New England 
Trunk Line Territory and C. F. A. Territory were before 
the Commission for an entire week of hearings in New 
York last November, the case being precipitated by our 
complaint, No. 6785, consolidated with I. and S. 644. 
The Commission leveled us to sixth class where we were 
higher and took every other rate on printing and wrap- 
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ping paper in Official Classification territory and lifted 
it to sixth class. I presume a couple of millions of new 
money easily was found for the railroads. 


“In the reopened Michigan case at Chicago there will 
be a united demand from important mills in Official Clas- 
sification territory that the rates from Wisconsin mills, 
including the state rate to Milwaukee, be materially ad- 
vanced in line with the Harlan decision as to east and 
west bound rates. We shall ask that the Commission take 
charge of this state-made rate to Milwaukee and by its 
supreme power as confirmed by the Shreveport decision 
of the United States Supreme Court direct that this rate 
be advanced, or, in any event, that it be disregarded as 
factor in the construction of interstate rates. 


“I consider the rates on pulpwood compelled by the 
Wisconsin railroad commission lower than should be im- 
posed upon any group of railroads and lower than the 
national Commission would impose, with its broader view 
of rate structures and its entire freedom from any sec- 
tional or state bias. I do not believe Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Edgar E. Clark would have accorded a scale 
of pulpwood rates from Minnesota to the Wisconsin mills 
as low as he did accord were it not for the fact of the pre- 
existing scale compelled by the Wisconsin commission. 

“There is a scale of pulpwood rates compelled by the 
North Carolina state commission to the great pulp mills 
at Canton, N. C., and subsequently extended to several 
extract mills, which for the mountain hauls of the South- 
ern Railway would mean a direct loss unless the carrier 
could recoup itself on other traffic. 

“In -Canada the sole jurisdiction over freight rates is 
vested in the Board of Railway Commissioners. for Canada 
and there is practically no appeal. That commission is 
able, fearless and impartial, just as is our own Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Never has the breath of 
scandal attainted either body. By an odd provision of 
the Canadian law, the government railways are exempt 
from the control of the Canadian board, which has not 
infrequentiy proved a source of embarrassment.” 


UNIFORM BILL OF LADING 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

At the request of R. Walton Moore, representing the 
southern railroads, acquiesced in by railroads in other 
parts of the country, Commissioner Clements has extended 
the time for filing briefs in the matter of the Uniform Bill 
of Lading from September 15 to October 10. There will 
be no such thing as reply briefs in this matter. No change 
has been made in the day set for argument, October 20. 

Mr. Moore, in presenting his application, said the rail- 
roads felt that the enactment of the Pomerene bill of lad- 
ing bill and the passage of the Cummins amendment to 
the Cummins amendment to the Carmack amendment had 
changed the situation so as to make desirable this grant >f 
more time for the preparation of argument. 

The feeling of the railroads on that point is not shared 
by those in the Commission who have been conducting 
the investigation. They have not been able to convince 
themselves that either bit of legislation affects the terms 
and conditions to be printed on the back of the bill of 
lading. The legislation, it is believed, makes no change 
whatever in the Commission’s power over the form of 
bills of lading. Both the Cummins and the Pomerene 
law. go to the liability of carriers under their bills of 1la‘- 
ing, but do not touch the Commission’s power and duiy 
to prescribe the form of the receipt a carrier is obliged to 
give a shipper as evidence of his receipt of his property. 
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Legal Department 
Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 

In this law 
a A department we quae edmpie auestions relating to the law 
service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 
to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 
ee Bone ae t, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
a n 





Freight Charges on Returned Shipments. 


Missouri.—Question: “There have been several deci- 
sions in cases as follows: I. C. C. 29, pages 667 to 668; 
I. C. C. 21, page 561; 28 I. C. C., page 398, and several 
others tending to the following effect: That where a 
box is marked for a point in Kansas, and the bill of lad- 
ing reads to a point in New Mexico, if the railroad agent 
forwards goods in accordance with the bill of lading to 
the New Mexico point, they must return same without 
freight charges, but if they had forwarded them in ac- 
cordance with the .mark from the goods—regardless of 
how the bill of lading read—the consignee is liable for 
all of the accrued storage and freight charges. 

“We have a case of this kind, and the Santa Fe tells 
us that, inasmuch as the goods eventually came back to 
the correct destination astray, we would be compelled to 
pay the charges to and from the point in Kansas, not- 
withstanding the fact that we discovered our mistake the 
next day after forwarding the original shipment and had 
telephoned the railroad agent here requesting information, 
and were told that the goods were billed and loaded to 
the New Mexico destination. It became necessary to dupii- 
cate the shipment, which was done immediately, and the 
second lot reached its destination ten days in advance of 
the first. The first shipment was declined by the con- 
signee and is now on hand at its destination in Kansas, 
and we have ordered it back. Query, Are we right in 
our contention that the first shipment should be returned 
to us entirely free of charges, regardless of the fact that 
it has finally gotten to its proper destination?” 

Answer: Our understanding of the Commission’s rul- 
ings regarding the misrouting of shipments, when the 
shipping ticket or bill of lading contains one address and 
the marking on the package another, is that the carrier 
is required, without any additional expense to the shipper, 
to deliver the shipment at the place designated by the 
marking on the package. The contract of transportation 
between shipper and carrier is that the carrier must 
safely transport the shipment at destination point. When 
such shipment is so delivered the contract of affreight- 
ment is completed, and by its terms no other place of 
delivery is required. As a consequence, we are not of 
the opinion that you are entitled to have the shipment 
in question returned to the original place of shipment. 

oo * pg 
Released Rates on Household Goods. 


Oregon.—Question: “On October 7, 1915, I made a 
shipment of household goods from Camas, Wash., to 
Pendleton, Ore. A few days prior to making shipment I 
called at the office of the depot agent at Camas for in- 
formation. He asked me what the valuation of my goods 


was, stating that the freight charges depended on what 
the value of goods were, in addition to weight on same. 
I then asked him as to how much 


value I wouid be 
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allowed to make without extra charge for same. He 
informed me that that was a confidential matter between 
the railroad company and their employes. He also stated 
that it was absolutely necessary for me to put the value 
on same, as much as they were worth, saying it was a 
new rule that had taken effect recently, and made by 
the ‘Interstate Commerce Commission,’ and any person 
making a valuation on his goods for less than they 
were worth was subject to being arrested. Under the 
circumstances there was nothing else for me to do but 
as directed by him, thinking, of course, that he was giv- 
ing me a square deal; that is, I expected to have the 
situation explained to me thoroughly, so it would give 
me the advantage of securing the cheapest rate. In addi- 
tion to the above I was requested to pay $1.50 for weigh- 
ing my goods, as the railway company had no scale in 
Camas to weigh same. Not wishing to cause any trouble, 
I paid both freight charges and for weighing. After leav- 
ing Camas I made a thorough investigation among reliable 
authorities, and learned that the railroad company should 
have paid for weighing my goods, and not expect the 
shipper to pay, when they carried the goods over their 
lines, and having no facilities for weighing same. As the 
inclosed correspondence will show, I also think I am 
entitled to a refund of $16, as I certainly would have 
taken advantage of the cheaper rate had I known it was 
optional for me to do so. 

Answer: Relative to the charge of $1.50 for weighing 
this, the carrier had no right to assess against you, since 
the law imposes the duty upon the carrier to weigh ship- 
ments for the purpose of determining the proper rate to 
apply, and the expense for so doing is not chargeable to 
the shipper. 

Relative to the proper rate to apply in the shipment of 
household goods, both the law and the carriers’ tariffs 
provide that when a rate is based on the value of the 
property—that is, what is commonly known as released 
rates—it is the carrier’s duty to notify the shipper of the 
choice of the two rates, and the shipper’s duty to declare 
a value based on the actual value of the goods, and such 
declaration becomes binding upon the shipper on ihe 
ground that he is presumed to. have known of the limita- 
tion in value and of liability in the rate under which the 
shipment was made and the freight paid, when the same 
is carried in the published tariffs of the carrier. 

The right of the carrier to initiate its rates and to con- 
sider value of the property tendered for transportation 
is an element in determining the rate applicable thereto, 
clearly exists at present, under the Cummins Amendment, 
if the qualities affecting the value of the goods are hidden 
from the carrier’s view, or are not known to the carrier, 
as is the case of household goods. But the law requires 
the shipper to state a value which is somewhat com- 
mensurate with the actual value of the shipment, and 
the shipper is not permitted to state a value which is 
materially less than the actual value for the purpose of 
securing a lower rate. As a consequence, before the 
Commission would allow refund of alleged charges on a 
given shipment, the shipper must show that the shipment 
could legally move under a lower rate. If in the ship- 
ment in question the actual value of the goods were in 
excess of $10 per 100 pounds, then the rate applicable 
to such value must lawfully apply. Again, if the shipper 
declares the value in excess of $10, and the carrier has 
no knowledge to the contrary, the declaration is binding 
on the shipper, even though real value is less than $10, 
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because the law presumes that the shipper knows the 
published rate under which the shipment moves. 

For these reasons we seriously question whether the 
Commission will afford you any relief regarding the 
alleged excess in rate, but possibly you would feel more 
Satisfied concerning your rights if you would write to 
the Commission a letter similar to the one that you wrote 
us, attach thereto the bill of lading, freight bill and cor- 
respondence with the railway company, and ask the Com- 
mission to issue some order on your request that a re- 
fund be granted. 

* ue cg 


Carriers’ Liability for Special Damages. 


Illinois —Question: “We made a shipment of one gaso- 
line engine to one of our customers, and same was never 
delivered, and we duplicated this shipment. In the mean- 
time, we received a bill from consignee for damages on 
account of the engine not arriving in due time, and, being 
compelled to hire labor to pump water into the tank each 
time it was emptied, the expense was as follows: Labor, 
100 hours, at 20 cents, $20; less gasoline and oil (esti- 
mated), $5; total cost, $15. 

“Kindly advise us through your columns if the carriers 
are liable for these damages.” 

Answer: The carrier’s contract does not impose an 
obligation upon it to deliver at a specific time, and the 
law requires delivery only within a reasonable time. If 
the carrier did not contract to deliver at a given time, 
or to pay for special damages resulting from the loss of 
a shipment, it would not be liable for the damages above 
enumerated on the ground that they are too remote and 
not within the contemplation of the parties at the time 
of making the contract of carriage. The carrier’s liability 
by contract and law is fixed at the market value of the 
lost shipment. 

Neither would the shipper be liable for the damages 
above stated if the contract for purchase between him 
and consignee did not contain a provision to deliver at 
destination point at a specified time. 

Hb 


Carrier’s Erroneous Information Relative to Movement of 
Shipment. 

Indiana.—Question: “One of our members has referred 
to us for attention claim for $234.05 that he was forced 
to pay because wrong information was given him by the 
Southern Railway relative to a car of flour from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Evansville, September 6, 1915. The flour was 
badly needed, and the shippers wired the consignee on 
September 6 the car number and date of forwarding. 
The consignee immediately asked the local representative 
of the Southern Railway here to wire the agent at East 
St. Louis, from which point the freight was billed, to 
advise the date of the forwarding of the car from that 
point. In response, the East St. Louis agent said they 
had no record of the car, and, although the shippers had 
advised the consignee that the car had been forwarded, 
immediately upon receiving this information from the 
agent at East St. Louis, assuming that the flour would be 
delayed, the consignee wired a Chicago firm to make an 
immediate shipment to supply the demand. 

“The St. Louis ear arrived the morning of September 
%, and it was refused by the consignee. Subsequently 
the flour was sold at a loss by the shipper, and upon 
agreement between the shipper and consignee, the matter 
was submitted to the Arbitration Committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., in order to determine 
who should stand the loss of $234.05, both parties having 
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agreed to abide by the decision of the committee. The 
amount involved represents the difference between the 
value of the flour as invoiced to the consignee and the 
amount realized through the sale of the flour after it’s 
refusal by the consignee. Subsequent to this, and after 
the Arbitration Committee had decided against the con- 
signee, at his request the shipper filed claim against the 
Southern Railway for the amount involved, payment of 
which was declined, as the Southern Railway claimed 
they were not at fault for giving incorrect information 
relative to the movement of the car to the consignee. 

“The matter is in this shape: The Southern Railway 
declined to pay the claim, and the consignee has asked 
us to see what can be done toward bringing about a satis- 
factory conclusion. Had the Southern Railway given the 
matter the attention it deserved, and notified the con- 
signee when the car was delivered them by the Wiggins 
Ferry Company at St. Louis, there would have been no 
need of another car of flour being ordered from Chicago, 
and we are of the opinion that the Southern Railway is 
responsible to a certain degree at least. The Southern 
Railway employe handling such matters should have been 
positive that the car was not in the possession of that 
line before wiring to the contrary.” 

Answer: On the facts you submit, we are of the opin- 
ion that the Arbitration Committee of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis was correct in holding that the shipper 
was not liable to the consignee for the amount in ques- 
tion. We infer that the shipment is billed straight, and 
as such consignments transfer title to the consignee im- 
mediately upon delivery of the shipment in good order 
to the initial carrier, the shipper’s liability ceases from 
that moment and the consignee’s remedy, if any, was 
against the carrier. - In addition, the law holds that a 
consignee is not justified in refusing to accept a ship- 
ment delayed in transportation unless the same has be- 
come wholly worthless, but instead to accept such ship- 
ment and hold the carrier liable for the difference in the 
market price of the shipment when it should have arrived 
and its price when it actually arrived. 

As to the consignee’s claim against the carrier, if the 
shipment was not in fact delayed in transportation, the 
misrepresentation of the carrier’s agent had no binding 
force upon the carrier, since the consignee could not have 
shown that it had been injured thereby. As stated above, 
the consignee cannot refuse to accept a delayed ship- 
ment, and since whatever damage he suffered was by 
reason of assuming a delay in the shipment and the pur- 
chase of a duplicate shipment, the error was that of the 
consignee and not that of the shipper. If, on the other 
hand, the shipment was actually delayed in transporta- 
tion, and the consignee eventually accepted the same, 
and there was a depreciation in market value, the con- 
signee’s measure of damages would be the difference be- 
tween the market value when the shipment should have 
been delivered and when it was actually tendered for de- 
livery by the carrier at destination point. 


The Commission has allowed the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis to intervene in Case 8955, Commercial Club 
of Kansas City et al. vs. Ala. Tenn, & Nor. et al.; the 
States Lumber Company to intervene in Case 8942, Libby 
Lumber Co. vs. Gt. Nor.; the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis in Case 8720, Omaha Grain Exchange vs. M. & 0. 
et al., and the Denver Transportation Bureau in Case 
8827, Public Utilities Commission of Colorado et al. Vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1916, by West Publishing Co.) 





CARRIAGE OF GOODS. 
Contracts: 


(Court of Civ. Apps. of Texas.) A shipping contract, 
binding the shipper to pay for space unused in a vessel 
by reason of the shipper’s failure to furnish a cargo ac- 
cording to contract, held not unilateral, though drawn, 
since the maritime rules expressly included in contract 
made plaintiff liable for failure to furnish ships specified 
in contract.—W. B. Clarkson & Co..vs. Gans S. S. Line, 
187 S. W. 1106. 


Evidence held sufficient to 


~ 


support a judgment for 





* 
plaintiff, a corporation carrying on interstate commerce, 
for damages consisting of the rental of unused space in 
a vessel against a shipper failing to furnish merchandise 
for shipment pursuant to contract requirements.—Id. 
Demurrage: 


(Sup. Ct. of N. J.) Evidence held sufficient to support 


a finding that the consignee of lumber had provided a 
berth for the vessel in ample time for the unloading of 
his cargo of lumber within 48 hours, and hence was not 
liable for demurrage by reason of the negligent delay of 
the captain of such vessel.—Kells Mill & Lumber Co., Inc., 
vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 98 Atlantic 309. 









Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, p@blished by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Interstate Commerce: 


(Sup. Ct. of N. J.) State courts have jurisdiction to 
determine whether demurrage charged by a carrrier on 
interstate freight was properly charged, although the 
freight rates and demurrage charges on such traffic are 
regulated by the provisions of Interstate Commerce Act 
Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24, Stat. 379 (U. S. Comp. St. 1913, 
8563-8604).—Kells Mill & Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Pennsyl- 
vania R. Co., 98 Atlantic 309. : 


Actions for the violation or enforcement of federal stat- 
utes are cognizable only in the federal courts, while ac- 





Help for Traffic Man 


and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail. 


Address “‘HeJp for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
418 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 


8 
t 
This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
® 


Classification of Paper Products. 

We are indebted to George W. Sloan, chief rate clerk 
of the N. C. & St. L., at Nashville, for the following: 

“Merely as information, I am inclosing copy of report 
in opinion of the Commission in Wolf Bros. vs. Allegheny 
Valley Ry. Co. et al., decided under date. of January 28, 
1897, in connection with the defining of envelopes and 
paper bags. I thought probably this might be the opin- 
ion of the Commission which someone asked about in 
The Traffic World of August 26, under the head of ‘Clas- 
sification of Paper Products,’ page 518.” 


The complainants allege that they are engaged in the city of 
Philadelphia in the manufacture of an article which they style 
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tions at law for wrongs done which incidentally involve 
the regulatory provisions of federal statutes are cogniz- 
able by the state courts.—Id. 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, Galveston.) A statute, re- 
quiring foreign corporations to secure a permit for doing 
business in the state, held to have no application to a 
corporation engaged in carrying on interstate commerce. 
—W. B. Clarkson & Co. vs. Gans S. S. Line, 187 S. W. 
1107. 

The state cannot control or regulate interstate com- 
merce by requiring a foreign corporation engaged in such 
business to secure a permit to do business within the 
state.—Id. 






a paper bag; that the defendants are common carriers subject 
to the Act to regulate commerce; that in classifying the article 
manufactured by the complainants the defendants classify it 
as a merchandise envelope, while in point of fact it should be 
classified as a paper bag; that envelopes in less than carload 
lots are first class and in carload lots third class; while paper 
bags are third class in less than carload lots and fifth class in 
carload lots; by reason of all which the complainants are 
unduly prejudiced and discriminated against. 

The defendants admit that the complainants are shippers; 
that they are common carriers subject to the provisions of the 
act, and that the classification is as stated by the complain- 
ants; but they insist that the articles in question are not bags, 
but envelopes in fact, and properly classified as such. 

Upon the issue thus formed a hearing was had, and from 
the testimony introduced upon that hearing the following facts 
appear: 

The complainants are manufacturers of envelopes in the city 


of Philadelphia. In addition to the ordinary envelope they 
make what they call a paper bag and what the defendants 
call and classify as a merchandise envelope. The ordinary 


envelope is made to open at the side and is generally used for 
the purpose of transmitting various things through the mails. 
The envelope opening at the side is sometimes used for other 
purposes. Envelopes are also made opening at the ends. These 
are sometimes used like the ordinary envelope but are gen- 
erally used for various commercial purposes in the place of 
wrapping paper, and are variously Known and so used as 
druggist envelopes, glove envelopes, ete. In size they vary 
from 1%x2% inches to 584x114 inches, most of them being 
of the intermediate sizes. Envelope manufacturers usually 
make both side and open end envelopes, but it did not appear 
that there was any case in which they manufacture paper bags. 
Ordinarily, side envelopes are open and envelopes can be manu- 
factured from a continuous roll of paper at a less cost than by 
the ordinary process with the die. They are usually made of 
a cheaper quality of paper, although this is not invariably the 


Case, 
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The paper bag differs from the merchandise envelopes in the 
same way that a bag differs from an envelope. The quality of 
the paper is usually inferior, and the price per pound at which, 
they sell is usually less. In size they are much larger upon 
the average than the envelope varying from 3x5 inches when 
folded to 8 inches by 2 feet. They are not manufactured by 
ee makers, but the manufacture is an industry of 
tself. 

The complainants insist that they are entitled to the classi- 
fication asked for, because the open end or merchandise en- 
velope can be packed more closely than the ordinary envelope, 
and the complainants testified that one-third more could be 
packed in the same space, and that a given bulk would weigh 
one-third more. 

It appears that envelopes, including merchandise envelopes, 
are put up in the first place in paper boxes, and that those 
boxes are shipped in wooden cases. Paper bags, upon the other 
hand, are counted out in hundreds or thousands, are subject 
to severe hydraulic pressure, and are then done up in paper 
bundles in which form they are shipped. As a result the same 
bulk in paper bags weighs nearly twice as much as in en- 
velopes. A car which can with difficulty be made to contain 
20,000 of envelopes will easily hold 35,000 pounds of paper bags. 

We hold upon these facts that the complainant is not entitled 
to the relief asked for. The article in question is made, used 
and shipped like an envelope. It is neither made, used or 
shipped like a bag. In classification can be absolutely just, 
and there may be some ground possibly for the complainant’s 
contention, but on the whole, we are not satisfied that the 
classification objected to works any discrimination against the 
complainants on this traffic which requires our interference. 
The complaint is dismissed without prejudice. 


Machinery and Machines. 

Q.—Will you kindly answer the following through the 
columns of The Traffic World: 

Item No. 1360-A, Santa Fe tariff 6896-G, provides rates 
in carloads for machinery and machines classified at fifth 
class or Class “A” in Western Classification. There are 
many items under Machinery and Machines in Western 
Classification which are given less-carload ratings only. 
Not being specifically provided for in carload lots, will 
these articles take rating applicable to Machinery not 
otherwise indexed by name, namely, Class A, and be 
entitled to rates named in item No. 1360-A mentioned 
above? 

A.—Rule 11 of Western Classification provides that 
where no specific C. L. rating is shown the L. C. L. rat- 
ing will apply any quantity, i. e., on C. L. as well as on 
L. C. L. shipments. Hence, we understand that rates 
named in item No. 1360-A of Santa Fe Tariff No. 5896-G 
do not apply on Machines or Machinery given an L. C. L. 
but not a specific C. L. Rating. 

Texas Class and Commodity Rates. 

Q.—Section 3, Texas lines classification No. 22, in note, 
provides that the rates between Galveston and points in 
Texas shall be observed as maxima on shipments of all 
classes and commodities to Freeport, etc., observing the 
following exceptions: No. 2 between such H. & B. V. 
points and Beaumont or Orange “intermediate points be- 
tween Beaumont and Orange not affected by this excep- 
tion.” In same section, under item 7 of this note, is 
given a table of rates to meet water competition between 
Houston and Galveston of classes and commodities to 
Beaumont and other points. 

Carrier claims a combination of class rates apply on 
L. C. L. shipments and combination of commodity rates 
applies on commodities. Texas lines tariff No. 3-A quotes 
through class and commodity rates between Galveston 
and Freeport, etc., that are higher than either the water 
combination rates or the combination of class and com- 
modity rates. 

I will thank you to advise through The Traffic World 
correct rates applicable. 

A.—We know of no such publication as Texas Lines 
Classification No. 22. We are informed that class rates 
between Galveston and Freeport, Tex., will be found in 
Texas Lines Tariff No. 3-A, and that commodity rates 
between said points are published in Texas Lines Tariff 
No. 22. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Ratings, Rules, 
Etc., in Classification 54 


The Western Classification Committee, 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 54. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will be 
heard in the committee conference room, 1875 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24. 
Docket No. 863—10:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 








Talking Machines, Parts and Records: 

Talking Machines: In boxes, L. C. L., first class; in boxes, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
second class. 

- (To cancel Item 10, Page 354). 
Docket No. 864—10:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 


Western Committee. 


Vehicles, Trailer: 

Carts: S. U., wheels on or off, actual weight, subject to mini- 
mum charge of 2,000 pounds each at first class rate, loose, 
L. C. L., three and one-half times first class; K. D., loose 
or in packages, L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, 
G : pe weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
class A. 

Trucks or Wagons: S. U., wheels on or off, actual weight, 
subject to a minimum charge of 4,000 pounds each at first 
class rate, loose, L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; 
K. D., loose or in packages, L. C. L., first class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to 
Rule 6B), class A. 

(To cancel Item 4, Page 371.) 
Docket No. 865—10:45 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Vehicles, Motor: 

Trucks, Platform or Warehouse: Loose, L. C. L., class D1; 
in boxes or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half times first 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 15,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

(To cancel Item 2, Page 369.) 
Docket No. 866—11:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Vehicles, Horse Drawn: 

Freight: Sleds: Tank: 

Tanks S. U., gears K. D., loose or in packages, L. C. L., one 
and one-half times first class; loose or in packages, C. L., 
minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), sec- 
ond class. 

(New Item.) 
Vehicle, Hcrse Drawn: 

Freight: 

Freight Sleds, not otherwise indexed by name: 

With S. U. bodies: 
S. U., loose or in packages, L. C. L., class D1: bodies 
detached from gears, gears K. D.; in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., one and one-half times first class; loose or 
in packages, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), second class. 
With bodies K. D., flat or without bodies: 
Bolsters, reaches and tongues detached, loose or in 
packages, L. C. L., first class; K. D. flat, loose or in 
packages, L. C. L., second class; loose or in packages. 
Cc. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), fourth class. 
(To cancel Items 12 and 13, Page 369, and Item 1, Page 370.) 
Docket No. 867—11:15 A. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
ie Western Committee. 
Vehicle Parts: 

Gears: Cutter or Sleigh: S. U., loose or in packages, L. C. 
L., class D1; K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L.. 
first class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(To cancel Items 16, 17, 18 -— ig Page 373, and Item 23, Page 
74.) : 
Vehicle Parts: 

Gears, Horse Drawn Spring Vehicle, not otherwise indexed 

by name, see Note: 
K. D. flat: In boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., first 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 
Other than K. D. flat: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., class 
D1; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
. pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 
Note.—Ratings apply only on gears without poles, shafts 
or wheels. 
(To cancel Items 12, 13 and 14, Page 373.) 
Docket No. 868—11:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Vehicle Parts: 

Poles or Tongues: Wooden: Finished: 

Passenger Vehicle: In bundles or crates, L. C. L., one and 
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one-half times first class; in packages named, C. L., mini- 
— weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class. 

Passenger Vehicle Poles or Tongues, finished, in packages 
provided for straight carload shipments, and Vehicle 
Poles or Tongues, in the white, ironed or not ironed, S. U., 
loose or in packages, mixed C. L., minimum weight 16,- 
000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(Amends Item 1, Page 9, Supplement Ne. 1.) 
Vehicle Parts: 
Shafts: Wooden: 

Finished: In bundles or crates, L. C. L., one and one-half 
times first class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Vehicle Shafts, finished, in packages provided for straight 
earload shipments, and Vehicle Shafts, in the white, 
ironed or not ironed, S. U., loose or in packages, mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), third class. 

(Amends Item 38, Page 9, Supplement No. 1.) 
Vehicle Parts: 
Poles or Tongues: Wooden: 

Passenger Vehicle Poles or Tongues, finished, or Vehicle 
Poles or Tongues, in the white, ironed or not ironed, S. 
U.; and Vehicle Shafts, wooden, finished, or in the white, 
ironed or not ironed, S. U., mixed C. L., minimum weight 
16,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

(New Item.) 
Docket No. 869—11:45 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 
Parts for Agricultural Implements, other than Hand: 
Potato Digger Parts, iron or steel, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 
In bundles, L. C. L., first class; in barrels, boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., second class; loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(New Item.) 
Docket No. 870—1:45 P. M. 


Chains: Automobile “Tire: 
In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 
(To cancel Item 5, Page 158.) 
Docket No. 871—2:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Committee. 


mum 


Submitted by Shippers. 


Nitro-Cellulose: 

Dry, is a high explosive and is subject to tariffs of individual 
carriers. 

Wet, with not less than twenty (20) per cent of water: In 
boxes, L. C. L., class D1; in boxes, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, first class. 

(Cancels Item 17, 
Docket No. 872—2:15 P. M. 


age 282. Uniform 4787.) 
: Submitted by Shippers. 
Sewing Machines, Hand: 

In boxes, L. C. L., first class; in boxes, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B). fourth class. 
(To cancel Item 20, Page 333. Also to add Hand Sewing Ma- 
chines to Item 17, Page 333.) 

Docket No. 873—2:30 P. M. 
Submitted by Shippers. 
Stove Pipe Reducers: 
In boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 12.000 pounds, second class. 
(New Item.) 
Docket No. 874—2:45 P. M. 


Tools: 

Stone Cutters’ (Chisels). Hammers and Points without Han- 
dies): In boxes, L. C. L., third class; in boxes, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

Docket No. 875—3:00 P. M. 


Submitted by Shippers. 


erin” ‘ Submitted by Shippers. 
Eliminate Iron Body Well Pipe Screens from Item 15, Page 
305. 
Docket No. 876—3:15 P. M. 
Submitted by Shippers. 


Roof Flanges (Roof Fitting for Soil Pipe): 

Iron er Steel or Tin: Nested, in crates, L. C. L., 
class; nested, in crates, C, L., minimum weight 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(New Item.) 
Docket No. 877—3:30 P. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
= : : Western Committee. 
Tables, Ironing, iron or steel base or standard, with ironing 

board attached: - 

S. U., in boxes or crates, class D1; K. D., loose or in pack- 
ages, second class. 
Uniform 4654.) 


(Cancels Item 42, Page 208. 
Submitted by Shippers. 


Docket No. 878—3:45 P. M. 

The following requirements must be observed respecting Egg 
Case Fillers and Cushions: 

All flat dividing boards and tray fillers must be of hard cal- 
endar strawboard, known as medium fillers, weighing not less 
than three pounds to the set, consisting of ten trays and twelve 
dividing boards, one of which is to be used at bottom and top 
of each compartment, and must be of sufficient size to fill the 
compartments to prevent shifting, and, 

Cushions must be placed at the bottom and top of each com- 
partment of egg cases, and must consist (a) of cork shavings, 
cut straw or excelsior, evenly distributed to a thickness of % 
inch at the bottom of compartment and of sufficient thickness 
on top to hold contents firmly in place, or (b) corrugated straw- 
board or (c) fillers % inch in depth, made of No. 1 filler board, 
or (d) packing mats made of excelsior covered with paper, not 
less than 11 inches square, of uniform thickness and each 
weighing not less than 2% ounces, in which case the dividing 
board will not be required next to eggs on top. 


second 
10,000 
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Cupped trays must be of compressed pulp, weighing not less 
than 3% pounds for each 30 dozen set, consisting of 18 pairs 
of trays and 4 cushions, and must completely enclose the eggs 
on end between lower and upper trays, the eggs being packed 
on end from the bottom to the top of the egg case; inverted 
trays of 25-cup size must be used as cushions at top and 
bottom of each compartment. ‘ 

(To cancel third paragraph of Note under Item 8, Page 180.) 
Docket No. 879—4:00 P. M. 


Proposed by Shippers. 
Aluminum Combination Cookers: : 
In boxes, L. C. L., first class; in boxes, C. L., minimum 
weight 11,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 
Docket No. 880—4:15 P. M. 
Proposed by Shippers. 
Drums or Pails, Shipping: 
Fibreboard or Pulpboard, or Fibreboard or Pulpboard and 
Wood combined: 

Not nested: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., class D1; loose 
or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 
10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

Nested: In bundles, L. C. L., second class; in bundles, 
straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 15,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(To cancel Item 1, Page 9, Supplement No. 2.) 


l Personal Notes 


Guy D. Kendrick, traffic manager of the General Ve- 

hicle Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., was born 

in Union City, Ind., April 14, 

1868. He began his railroad 

career in May, 1888, as yard 

clerk under C. E. Schaff, gen- 

eral yardmaster, Chicago & 

Atlantic R. R., Marion, O. 

In the spring of 1889 he was 

appointed contracting freight 

agent of the E. T. V. & G. 

& M. C. R. R. at Kansas City, 

Mo.; 1891 appointed solicit- 

ing freight agent of the O. & 

M. R. R. and Continental Fast 

Freight Line; 1893 became 

chief rate clerk under E. W. 

Howe, traffic manager, L., 

N. O. & T. R. R. at Memphis, 

Tenn. When the _ Illinois 

Central R. R. took over the 

L., N. O. & T. R. R. he was 

appointed assistant commer- 

cial agent at Memphis; 1894 

was transferred to Chicago 

as assistant freight claim 

agent. In 1896 he left the railroad business, being ap- 

pointed traffic manager of the National Export and Com- 

mission Company, with headquarters in New York City, in 

wnich capacity he served two years, returning to the 

railroad service as general western freight agent of the 

Mexican Railroad and Interoceanic Railway, with head- 

quarters at St. Louis and Cincinnati. Again leaving the 

railroad service, he became traffic manager of the Gramm 

Motor Truck Company of Lima, O. After this company 

was absorbed by J. N. Willys he was transferred to Elyria, 

O., as traffic manager of the Garford company; in April, 

1915, was transferred to the Overland plant at Toledo, O., 

as assistant to the general traffic manager, C. W. Eggers, 

and in April, 1916, he was appointed to the position he 
now holds. 

The Traffic World is in receipt of No. 1, Volume 1, of 
“The Manifest,” published by the Milwaukee Traffic Club, 
its object being, as stated, to stimulate interest in the club. 
The editor modestly omits his name, but he prints a 
newsy little sheet. 

James T. Wilson, formerly traveling freight agent of 
the New York Central Railroad Company, has been made 
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traffic commissioner of the Youngstown, O., Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Frank H. Moser has been appointed coal freight agent 
of the Lehigh Valley R. R., with offices at New York 
City. 

Kenneth A. Moore has been appointed commercial agent 
of the New York Central fast freight lines, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, O. 

J. H. Carroll has been appointed general agent of the 
Great Northern Railway, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
O., vice W. E. Hunt, transferred. 


H. C. Hanley is appointed commercial agent of the 
Belt Railway Company of Chicago at Kansas City, Mo., 
succeeding W. B. Wheeler, transferred. 

James P. Dervin has been appointed chief of tariff 
bureau of the New York Central R. R. to succeed N. D. 
Chapin, resigned to engage in other business. 

A. H. Fenton, general freight agent of the C., St. P., 
M. & O. Ry., is a native of Iowa. He entered railroad 
service at twelve years 
of age, in 1882, as office 
boy for the C., St. P., M. 
& O. Ry., at Rice Lake, 
Wis., two years later tak- 
ing a position as tele- 
graph operator and sia- 
tion agent for the Soo 
Line, when that com- 
pany had only. sixty 
miles of railroad. Later 
he was made train de- 
spatcher for the Soo 
Line, and resigned to ac- 
cept work with the C., 
St. P., M. & O. Ry., first 
as operator and later as 
local. agent at Rice Lake, 
Wis., in 1884. He was ap- 
pointed traveling freight 
agent of the C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. at St. Paul in 1896, 
and promoted to general agent at Grand Forks in 1898; 
transferred to Helena, Mont., serving as general agent 
from 1900 to 1904; was appointed division freight agent 
at Duluth, Minn., in 1904, and was appointed assistant 
general freight agent at Minneapolis in July, 1910, filling 
that position until his appointment as general freight 
agent of the C., St. P., M. & O. Ry., August 10, 1916, hav- 
ing remained in the service of the Omaha Railway for 
thirty-two years. 





J. T. Bowe has been appointed acting freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Trinity & Brazos Valley, with head- 
quarters at Teague, Tex., to replace John A. Hulen, on 
an indefinite leave of absence. 


C. W. Payne, who for ten years has been traffic man- 
ager for the Wm. Cameron Lumber Company of Waco, 
Tex., has resigned to become traffic manager for the Arm- 
strong Packing Company of Dallas. 

Carl A. Karcher is appointed traveling freight agent 
in New England territory of the Cumberland Gap De- 
spatch Routes, Norfolk & Western Despatch Routes, and 
Virginia, Tennessee and Georgia Air Line, vice John B. 
Potter, promoted. 


C, I, Allen is appointed general agent of the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Railway Company at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and the position of commercial agent is abol- 
ished. B. Ll. Abberger is appointed traveling freight 
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agent at Jacksonville, and the position of soliciting freight 
agent is abolished. J. E. Tilford is appointed assistant 
general freight agent at Atlanta, Ga..- 


F. W. Myers has been appointed division freight agent 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Pueblo, Colo., succeeding W. O. Skinner, and E. C. 
Kitching has been appointed general agent, with head- 
quarters at Atchison, Kan., succeeding Mr. Myers. 

George W. French, commercial agent of the New York 
Central Fast Freight Lines at Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
appointed commercial agent, with headquarters at Dulut)), 
Minn., vice S. J. Bigelow, who died. Albert Stein has 
been appointed commercial agent, with headquarters ai 
Indianapolis, vice Mr. French. 


P. F. Finnegan has been appointed general western 
freight agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, with 
headquarters at Chicago, to succeed C. H. Harkins, who 
becomes assistant to the western freight traffic manager. 
Mr. Finnegan has been general freight and passenger 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio and Chicago Terminal 
railroads. George A. Upton, northwestern freight agent 
at Minneapolis, has been transferred to Chicago as com- 
mercial freight agent, succeeding H. S. Garvey, resigned 
to engage in other business. D. E. Sullivan has been 
promoted to the vacancy at Minneapolis and will be suc- 
ceeded by George D. Richards as commercial freight 
agent at Milwaukee. 

M. H. Jacobs is appointed general freight agent of the 
Western Maryland Railway Company, with office at Balti- 
more, Md. The following changes are also announced: 
T. H. Fee, assistant general freight agent, with office at 
Baltimore, Md., in charge of rates and divisions; W. S. 
Burton, freight tariff agent, with office at Baltimore, Md.: 
in charge of tariffs; S. J. Lamoreux, assistant general 
freight agent, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa.;: J. A. S. 
Wallace, commercial freight agent, with office at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., succeeding S. S. Lamoreaux; J. E. Sterling, 
commercial freight agent, with office at Youngstown, O.., 
succeeding J. A. S. Wallace; W. E. Zirckel, traveling 
freight agent, with office at Pittsburgh, succeeding J. E. 
Sterling. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The Baton Rouge Chamber of Commerce has been al- 
lowed to intervene in case °8845, Natchez Chamber of 
Commerce vs. La. & Ark. et al.; in case 8857, the same 
vs. Y. & M. V. et al., and in case 8920, the same vs. 
Ark., La. & Gulf et al.; the Imperial Sugar Co. in case 
8927, Drewes Sugar Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al.; the 
New Orleans Coffee Co., Ltd., in case 8873, Tuscaloosa 
Board of Trade vs. A. G. S. et al. and the Southern 
Poultry and Egg Shippers’ Association in case 8489, Kan- 
sas C. L. Egg Shippers’ Association vs. B. & O. et al. 

Order of the Commission of June 27 made effective 
September 15 in case 7628, Dallas Chamber of Commerce: 
Freight Bureau Department et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., has 
been so modified as to become effective October 15. 

Case No. 8805, Stephenson Charcoal Iron Co. vs. M., St. 
P. & S. S. M. et al., has been dismissed at complainant’s 
request. 

Respondent’s petition for rehearing in Case 7048, Okla- 
homa Cottonseed Crushers’ Association vs. Santa Fe et al., 
denied in so far as respondent’s prayer for further post- 
ponement of effective date of order in this proceeding is 
concerned, 
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No. 9117. Sunday Creek Coal Co., Columbus, O., vs. Hocking 
Valley R. R. Co. et al. 

Against all rates on bituminous coal from the Hocking 
district to points in northeastern Indiana and Southern 
Peninsula of Michigan as unjust and unreasonable. Cease 
and desist order, the establishment of just, reasonable and 
non-discriminatory rates as compared with the rates from 
the West Virginia mines asked for. 

No. Sg Sunderland Bros. Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. C. B. & Q. 
rR. ®. Coe. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of bitumi- 
nous coal from Christopher, Ill., to Purdin, Mo., diverted to 
Linneus, Mo. Reparation asked "for. 


_No. 9119. Philip Fogarty & Sons., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. N. Y. 


H. & H. et al. 

Against rates on anthracite coal from the Schuylkill, Lehigh 
and Wyoming anthracite coal regions to Providence, R. I., as 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. Cease and 
desist order, the establishment of maxima rates asked for. 

No. 9120. Powell Coal Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co, et al. 

Against a local switching charge of 27 cents per ton less 
an absorption by the line of all carriers of $4.00 per car of 
forty tons or less plus 10 cents per ton in excess of forty 
tons at Chicago on carload shipments of coal from mines 
in Illinois and Indiana to Chicago for delivery to the Illinois 
State Hospital at Dunning, as leading to charges that are 
unjust, unreasonable, excessive and discriminatory. Cease 
and desist order and the establishment and maintenance of 
a rate on coal, carloads, to Dunning not to exceed the Chi- 
cago rate, and reparation. 

No. 9121. Pittman & Harrison Co., 
Worth & Rio Grande Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 30 cents on shipments of oats, Blanket, 
Tex., to Mobile, Ala., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for 
the application of a 20-cent rate and reparation. 


Sherman, Tex., vs. Ft. 


No. 9122. Pacific Coast Beef and Provision Co., Los Angeles, . 


Cal., vs. Oregon Short Line R. R. Co, 

Against a yardage charge of $1.00 each on hogs, shipped 
from points in Idaho and Oregon, stopped at Salt Lake and 
Ogden for rest, feed and water as unjust, unreasonable and 
illegal. Ask for a cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9122, Sub. No. 1. Pacific Coast Beef and Provision Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., vs. San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. 
R. Co. 

Same as foregoing with reference to shipments from points 
in Oregon, Idaho and Utah, stopped at Las Vegas, Nev. 

Same prayer. 
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~ vw bac gg Tong Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., vs. C. 
i - Ry. Co. et al. 
ee poe ‘unreasonable charges on lumber from Demopo- 
lis, Ala., to Mount Sterling, Ky., diverted to Lexington. Ask 
for reparation. 


No. 9124. A. D. Radinsky et al., Denver, Colo., vs. C. & N. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
Against increases in the rates on junk under Western 
Classification No. 53 as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for 
cease and desist order and reparation. 


No. 9125. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Against advances in rates on coca-cola, L. C. L., under 
Western Classification, from fourth to second class, involving 
increases alleged to amount to 50 per cent. Also against the 
classification of coca-cola as a flavoring syrup. Ask for a 
cease and desist order, hearing and investigation, and the 
establishment of just and reasonable rates. 


No. 9126. El Paso Iron and Metal Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Against a rate of 77 cents on empty beer bottles from So- 

corro, N. M., to El Paso as unjust and unreasonable. Asks 
for a rate not exceeding 15 cents, and reparation. 


No. 9127. El Paso Iron and Metal Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. et al. 

Against a rate of 40 cents on bat guano and of 36% cents 

on old bones from El Paso to Los Angeles as unreasonable. 
Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. 


No. 9128. E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., Wilmington, 
vs. P. R. R. et al. 

Against the sixth class rate of 13.7 cents on coal ashes and 
cinders from Coatesville, Pa., to Carney’s Point, N. J., as un- 
just, unreasonable and confiscatory. Asks for a rate not ex- 
ae 80 cents per net ton and reparation amounting to 
$8,622 

No. 9129. Dreyfus Bros., Montgomery, Ala., vs. Alabama & 
Vicksburg et al. 

Against changes in Southern Classification on candy and 
confectionery, effective July 10, 1916, as unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory and _ prohibitive. Asks for a cease and desist 
order, reasonable rates and practices. 

No. —_ Paducah (Ky.) Board of Trade vs. Illinois Central 
et a 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber to Paducah, high- 
er than rates to Cairo by reason of the alleged failure of 
the carriers to properly comply with the Commission’s opinion 
in Docket No. 7736, Paducah Board of Trade vs. Illinois 
Central et al. Asks for through routes and joint rates from 
points in Louisiana and Arkansas on and south of the line 
of the C. R. I. & P. and including Des Arc via Memphis not 
to exceed rates charged on logs and lumber or the rates con- 
temporaneously in effect. 
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SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


August 31, in I. and S. No. 910, the Commission suspended 
from September 1 until December 30 items in the following: 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. (Jacob M. Dickinson, re- 
ceiver) Sup. 4 to I. C. C. No. C9998, Sup. 2 to I. C. C. No. 
C10019; Boyd, agent, Sup. No. 2 to I. C. C. No. A677, Sup. 4 to 
I. C. C. No. A677. The suspended items increase rates on 
sulphuric and muriatic acid from Kansas City, Mo., and other 
points to Mississippi River and other points. 

September 1, in I. and S. No. 842, the Commission further 
suspended from September 12 until March 12 Supplement No. 
1 to Texas & Pacific I. C. C. No. 2115. The suspended supple- 
ment increases the rate on bananas and other tropical fruits 
from New Orleans, La., to Alexandria, La. 

September 1, in I. and S. No. 843, the Commission further 
suspended from September 12 until March 12 items in the 
following: M. P. Washburn, agent, Supplement No. 47 to I. C. 
Cc. No. 108, Supplement No. 5 to I. C. C. No. 161. The sus- 
pended item increase rates on moulding sand from Newport 
and Louisville, Ky., to Nashville, Tenn. 

The Commission, August 31, in I. and S. 913, suspended from 
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September 4, 1916, until January 2, 1917, the operation of Rule 
4A, Page 3, Sup. 17, to Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. tariff 
I. C. C. No. A13296. The suspended rule provides for an in- 
crease of 1% cents per 100 pounds in rates on lumber, car- 
loads, from Falco, Ala., to all points in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory. Under the present rule rates from Falco 
are made by adding a differential of 2 cents to the rates 
applicable from Galliver, Fla. The proposed rule names 4 
diferential of 3% cents over Galliver rates. 

The Commission, August 30, in I. and S. No. 912, suspended 
from September 5, 1916, until January 3, 1917, the operation 
of certain schedules appearing in Sup. 11 to Agent F. W. 
Gomph’s tariff I. C. C. No. 221. The suspended schedules name 
increased rates on box or crate material, carloads, from Reno, 
Nev., and certain other points of origin to San Diego and other 
destinations on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. in 
Southern California. The present rate is $6 and the proposed 
rate is $6.50 per net ton. 

September 7, in I. and S. No. 840, the Commission further 
suspended from September 17 until March 17 schedules in Sup- 
plement No. 44 to Chicago Great Western I. C. C. No. 4908. 
They increase a proportional rate on coal, Chicago to Red Wing 
and other points in Minnesota on traffic originating at mines in 
Kentucky. Their operation was suspended first from May 20) 
until September 17. 


Do-ket of the Commission 








Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
last issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 

September 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McCawley: 

8890—A. Bushnell vs. St. IL. & S. F. R. R. Co. 

a 2 tama Roofing Co. et al. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 

et al. 

8955—Com. Club of Kansas City, Mo. et al. vs. A., Tenn. & 

Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 11—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Burnside: 
8967—G. H. Evans Lumber Co. et al. vs. Cent. of Ga. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
8869 Frt. Bureau C. of C. of Macon vs. Macon, Dublin ¢ 
Savannah. 


9C28—Georgia Hardwood Assn. vs. C. of G. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 11—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Waters: 
8645—Dakota Improved Seed Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
September 11—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Watkins: 
|. & S. 867—Peddler car minimum. 
September 11—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Gibson: 
8844—City of Atlanta et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 11—Sharon, Pa.—Examiner Spethman: 
8953—Stewart Iron Co., Ltd., vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
September 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Pattison: 
\. & S. 756—Coal to Glencoe, Mo. 


September 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: 
|. & S. 857—Boston-New York proportional rates (No. 2). 
September 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disque: 
8867—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. vs. D. L. & 
W. R. R. Co. 
September 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Pattison: 
|. & S. 876—Western grain transit.. 
September 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Watkins: 
t. & S. 872—Hogs from St. Paul, Minn. 


September 13—Erie, Pa.—Examiner Spethman: 
8973—Erie Machine Shops vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 13—Aberdeen, S. D.—Examiner Waters: 
8723—Aberdeen Wholesale Grocery Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. et al. 
September 13—Chicago, IIl—Examiner Watkins: 
|. & S. 874—Texas and Oklahoma oils. 
September 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Hillyer: 
8778—Atlas Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. Northampton & 
Bath R. R. Co. et al. 
8921—Bayway Chemical Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
8960—Otis Elevator Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Hillyer: 
8913—Swift & Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
8918—Swift & Co. vs. N. Y¥. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
8954—Swift & Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. 
September 14—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Pattison: 
|. & S. 878—Calves from Texas. 
ef. “tsa County Produce Co. vs. Western Union Telegraph 
50. 
September 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Watkins: 
|. & S. 891—Grain and grain products from Argo, IIl. 
8895—Board of Trade of Chicago, Ill., vs. L. V. Trans. Co. 


et al. 
8907—Board of Trade of Chicago, Ill., vs. Great Lakes Trans. 
Co. et al. 


9037—Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee vs. Great Lakes 
Trans. Corporation et al. 
* 9085—Chapin & Co. vs. Great Lakes Transit Cor. et al. 


September 14—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Spethman: 
8862—Ohio Blower Co. vs. N. Y¥. C. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 14—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner McCawley: 
1. & S. 854—Cotton goods to Kansas points. 





September 14—Tallahassee, Fla.—Examiner Burnside: 
as ie = Commissioners of Florida vs, Southern Express 
o. et al. 


September 15—Toledo, Ohio—Examiner Spethman: 
. S. 859—Iron pipe rating.. 

September 15—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Disque: 
7760—Detroit Coal Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 


September 16—Williston, N. D.—Examiner Waters: 
8814—Williston Mill Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 16—Salina, Kan.—Examiner McCawley: 
8924—J. L. Kruger Lumber Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
September 16—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Watkins: 
* |, & S. 876—Western grain transit. 
September 18—Chicago, Ill._—Commissioner Daniels: 
8182—Cement investigations et al. 
8936—Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
—— Portland Cement Co. vs. Duluth M. & N., Ry. 
et al. 
September 18—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Disque: 
8870—C. of C. of Milwaukee vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


September 18—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Burnside: 
|. & S. 866—Brick to Atlanta, Ga. 
8901—Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co. et al. 
8912—Alabama Packing Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
Certain portions of Fourth Section Application No. 1952 oi 
the L. & N. R. R. (in connection with Docket 8912, Alabama 
Packing Co, et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co.) 


September 18—Helena, Mont.—Examiner Waterss 
8942—Libby Lumber Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 


September 18—Columbus, O.—Examiner Spethman: 
8889—Kinnear Mfg. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
s908—Kinnear Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 18—Providence, R. I—Examiner Hillyer: P 

Portions of fourth section applications by which the carriers 
named as parties thereto ask authority to continue to 
charge for the transportation of anthracite coal from points 
of origin in Pennsylvania specified in the complaint to 
Darlington, R. I., rates which are lower than the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic to Olneyville, 
R. I., and other intermediate points. (In connection with 
Docket No. 8859, Philip Fogarty & Son vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
R. R. Co.) 

|. & S. 873—Hartford and New York transportation. 

88590—Philip Fogarty & Sons vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

September 18—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Gibson: 
g065—Anderson-Tully Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
8171—Rock City Spoke Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

1. & S. 701—Built-up wood from Memphis, Tenn. 


September 18—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Pattison: 
1. & S. 844—Sallisaw & Wagoner, Okla., cottonseed products. 


September 19—Springfield, O.—Examiner Spethman: 
8930—Wing Seed Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 20—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Hillyer: 
l. & S. 871—Demurrage. 
\. & S. 869—Yarn from Skowhegan, Me. 


September 20—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner McCawley: 
wer—Ranens Buf Brick & Mfg. Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. C0. 
et al. 


September 20—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Spethman: 
8916—Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. et al. ” 
ae 2 ont E. Markley & Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. C0. 

et al. 


September 20—Muscatine, Ia.—Examiner Waters: 
g919—Henry F. Kath Co. vs. Ala., Tenn & Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 20—Missoula, Mont.—Examiner Waters: 
* 8852—John Vallance vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. 
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September 21—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Pattison: 
g926—C. R. Hurd Brokerage Co. vs. Wichita Valley R. R. Co. 


et al. 
8827—Public Utilities Commission of the State of Colorado 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 21—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Gibson: 
sar: 3 ian Chamber of Commerce vs. La. & Ark Ry. Co. 
et al. 
8857—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. 
——o Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
a Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
‘o. et al. 
a: “iy Chamber of Commerce vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
‘o. et al. 
8920—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark., La. & Gulf 
R. R. Co. et al. 
Certain portions of fourth section applications in connection 
with Docket No. 8866. 
Certain portions of Application No. 625 in connection with 
Docket No. 8860. 
9036—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Ark., La. & Midland 
R. R. Co. et al. ‘ 


September 21—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
1. & S. 820—Fruits and vegetables. 


September 22—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
\. & S. 845—Molasses from Texas and Louisiana (No. 2). 
1. & S. 841—Fruit refrigeration. 
September 22—Greensburg, Ind.—Examiner Spethman: 
* 8766—Westport Stone Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. etal. 
September 23—Sherman, Tex.—Examiner McCawley: 
8840—George B. Bowling vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. of Texas et al. 
September 23—Burlington, Vt.—Examiner Hillyer: 
8883—Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., vs. Can. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 23—Grand Island, Neb.—Examiner Waters: 
8968—E. J. Woolworth vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 23—Boise, Idaho—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 841—Fruit refrigeration. 


September 25—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Disque: 
\. & S. 849—Davies Spur, Wash., express rates. 
l. & S. 868—Spokane switching. 

1. & S. 875—Poles from Pacific coast. 


September 25—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
|. & S. 864—Lumber to New York. 
|. & S. 865—Drayage absorption. 
September 25—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner McCawley: 
8812—Felix P. Bath & Co. vs. Ft. W. & R. C. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Watkins: 
bat ae a ee & Carolina S. S. Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 
o. et al. 


September 25—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Waters: 
7424—Abel & Roberts vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 


September 25—South Bend, Ind.—Examiner Spethman: 
oe C. Shafer Lumber Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry 
o. et al. 


September 25—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Marshall: 
\. & S. 774—Bituminous coal to C. F. A. territory. 
es Rapids Assn. of Commerce et al. vs. A. A. R. R. 
o. et al. 
6951—Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co. vs. M. C. Ry. Co. et al. 
7089—Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. A. A. R. R. Co. et al. 
7371—Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
oo Chamber of Commerce vs. P. & L. E. R. R. 
o. et al. 
ber =” anaes Creek Chamber of Commerce et al. 
et al. 
7669—Carter Car Co. et al. vs. G. T. Ry. Co. of C. et al. 
7422—Carter Car Co. et al. vs. K. & M. C. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 9117—The Sunday Creek Coal Co. vs. Hocking Valley Ry. 
Co. et al. 
September 25—Watertown, N. Y.—Examiner Hillyer: 
8971—Diana Paper Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Howell: 
6562—In the matter of leases and grants of property by carriers 
to shippers. . 


Sept. 26—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
8927—Drewes Sugar Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
6901—Andres Gunderson vs. G. & S. I. R. R. Co. 

September 26—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Disque: 
8637—W. G. Chaney Co., Ltd., vs. Great Nor. Ry. 
8830—C. F. Ewing & Co. vs. Spokane Int. Ry. Co. 
8910—C. F. Ewing & Co. vs. Spokane Int. Ry. Co. 

September 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Spethman: 
|. & S. 852—Fireproofing. 

1. & S. 863—Lumber from Indiana stations. 


September 26—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Waters: 
8881— W. R. Adams vs. C. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
8923—Sunderland Bros. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Co. et al. 
8958—Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 27—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Burnside: 
|. & S. 812—Terminal allowances at New Orleans: 


September 27—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Spethman: 
7688—Chapin & Co. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. Co. et al. 
7000—A. L. Greenburg Iron Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. 


September 27—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Disque: 
8649, Sub. No. 1—Orrin S. Good vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
(Only Sub. No. 1 to be assigned.) 
8804—Orrin S. Good vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
8821—Orrin S. Good vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 
8648—Sand Point Lumber and Pole Co. vs. Northern Pacif 
Ry. Co. et al. 


vs. Pa. Co. 


Co. et al. 
et al. 
et al. 


R. Co. et a 
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September 27—Laredo, Tex.—Examiner McCawley: 
8914—Lange Soap Co. vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 27—Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Examiner Hillyer: 
8964—Wyoming Shovel Works vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 


September 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
6624—Application of the Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canad 
under the Panama Canal Act. 


September 28—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Waters: 
8888—Flanley Grain Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


Septemebr 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Watkins: 
|. & S. 870—Southeastern cotton goods. 


September 28—Laredo, Tex.—Examiner McCawley: 
8933—Olaldey Compania vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


September 28—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Spethman: 
8887—Hollingshead & Blei Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. et al. 
oo Package Mfg. Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 

o. et al. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or ASSISTANT TRAF- 
FIC MANAGER desired by young man 27 years old. Sev- 
eral years’ experience with railroad company revising 
freight rates; also few years in commercial traffic de- 
partment, handling overcharge, loss and damage claims. 
By reason of supplemental study I have acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge of all rate constructions and laws gov- 
erning the application of tariffs and liabilities of a com- 
mon carrier. First-class reference. A B 82. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, now employed, desires to change 
to some larger commercial house or commercial associa- 
tion. Has had technical training in interstate commerce 
and law and eight years’ practical traffic and executive 
experience. Twenty-seven years, single, and thoroughly 
steady in habits. K. B. 44, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER of large commercial organization 
desires to leave present position account poor financial 
condition of the organization. Age 29; married. Has built 
up one of the best traffic departments in section of coun- 
try. Large personal acquaintance among traffic officials. 
Familiar with rates and tariffs of entire country and every 
phase of traffic work. Former chief rate clerk trans- 
continental carrier. Wants to connect with Chicago or 
mid-western railroad or industrial concern. Salary rea- 
sonable. Highest references. M. L. 15, care The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ml. 


Do Business by Mail . 
It’s profitable, with accurate lists of prospects. Our catalogue 
contains Fital information on Mail Advertising. Also prices and 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men Fly Paper Mfrs. 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Ice Mfrs. Foundries 
Shoe Retailers Doctors Farmers 
Auto Owners Axle Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices'and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Ross-Gould, 822P Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 


Bists 


St.Louis 
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DISTRIBUTI 


PROBLEMS SIMPLIFII 





This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building Sascntonent. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. Inc. 


Special attention given to merchandise stock storage 
accounts. Carloads for distribution, less carloads for 
City Delivery. Reshipments and forwarding by Express 
or Parcel Post. 


TWO LARGE W'AREHOUSES ON RAILROAD TRACKS. 





Western Transfer and Storage Co. 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


wae LA AK os CARS A le 
WO WAREHOUSES ON TRAC 
The an FIREPROOF storage in El q on 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-682 LAFAYETTD BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve aute 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE.-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 








MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
AGENTS 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company in the City 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 


eo 


a: rrr 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers, 








LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
« PONY EXPRESS ” 
ST. JOSEPH 0 - l >=. 


MERCHANDISH STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 








CHICAGO— 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
-6851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities fa shipping L. C. L. lots withou' 

Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 

deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE RATE SEVENTEEN CENTS. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 











Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Borided and 
free warehouses. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, ete. (Continued) 
EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 


MARINE INSURANCE 


LEAVE IT ALL TO US < war RISK 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTIONS 


Completely Covering Shipments by 
RAIL and OCEAN 
to All Parts of the World. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURG ' ST.LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Afries, Australasia, China, Japan, South America, Philippine Islands, ete. 


Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 
Space. j 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. 
Parcel Post distributers of catalogs and merchandise. 
Fireproof building. Track connections with all roads. 


Terminal Warehouse Company, 109-111 Rector Avenue 


D. A.:MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 
TRANSFER ERCHANDISH STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Raliroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 


TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


STORAGE—FORWARDERS— DISTRIBUTORS 


bys Geteteaiing peek Se seen Ohio, and In- 
We have direct nae track oonnestion with each of the sailed. 
charges on car lots, either in or out. 
The Toledo Warehouse Co. 
Solicited. 1808-19 La Grange St. 
Members 4merican and Interstate Warehousemen’s Associations 


Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


SS SS SS 


PHILADELPBIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 
Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, Capacity 18 cars a day. Very low insurance 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


474 Glisan St. Estabilshed in ‘ena 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE USINESS 
Special attention given to merchandise aS stor- 
age accounts, carloads for distribution, less car- 
loads for city delivery, reshipment and reforward- 
ing by —- or parcel post. Own and operate 
two class A warehouses on ‘term tracks. 
No Switching Charges on Carload Shipments 


Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 
806-18 SOUTH 16TH $8T., OMAHA, NEB. 
EIGHT AND a ary ACRES FLOOR SPACE 


CH RA 
TRACKAGE SPACE, 10 CARS. GENMRAL TEAMING 
AUTO SERVICE. 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Ce. 


ainda GEORGIA 
GENERAL E—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING FORWARDING- ER OMPT EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FA 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Members American Chain of Warehouses 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers, 














HERE are the headings under 
which are classified all of the 


Tariffs that were filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the past week as abstracted 
in this week’s Traffic Bulletin: 


Suspended Tariffs 

Rejected Tariffs 

Special Permission Requests 

Export and Import 

Agricultural Implements, Vehicles and 
Parts 

Asphalt and Products, Pitch and Tar 

Bags and Bagging 

Baskets, Crates, Carriers 

Canned Goods 

Cement, Lime and Plaster 

Chemicals and Drugs 

Cider, Vinegar, Pickles and Condiments 

Circus Movements 

Classes and Commodities 

Classifications and Rules 

Clay and Clay Products 

Coal, Coke and Charcoal 

Coffee, Sugar, Rice, Molasses and Glucose 

Cotton and Cotton Linters 

Cottonseed and Its Products 

Dairy Products, Poultry, Eggs 

Earthenware and Crockery 

Explosives 

Fertilizers 

Fish and Oysters 

Fruits and Vegetables 

Furniture and Furniture Stock 





Glass and Glassware 


Grain, Grain Products, Seeds, Hay, Straw, 
Broomcorn 

Hides, Leather, Leather Goods and Tan- 
ners’ Materials 

Iron and Steel 

Live Stock 

Lumber and Forest Products 

Miscellaneous 

Naval Stores 

Ores, Metals, Metal Articles and Minerals 

Packing House Products 

Paper and Paper Stock 

Petroleum and Its Products 

Railway Material and Equipment 

Rate Bases, Billing Guides, Etc. 

Salt 

Soap and Soap Materials 

Station Lists, Distance Tables 

Stone (Crushed), Sand, Etc. 

Stone (Not Crushed) 

Switching and Terminal 

Tariff Lists 

Textiles 

Tin and Tin Articles 

Tobacco 

Wool and Wool Waste 

Fourth Section Orders 


You can dealin futures on freight rates with that 
publication. Let us send samples and explain. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 
CHICAGO 


ul Pal i 





